












APPLETON FELTS SEES. 


Only the highest grade of pure wool, manufactured in a 
plant where every step in the process of manufacture is 
checked and rechecked, can produce GOOD FELTS. That's 
the first reason why Appleton Felts are good felts ---a fact 
you can prove yourself. Solve your felt problems with 


Appleton Felts. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


Appleton, Wisconsin 





\ oS 
10,000 Tons °8,000 Tons\ 


at *4.50 per ton at *3.75 per ton 


$45,000 => om io melele me 


THIS or THIS 


C-E PRODUCTS 


BOILERS 


C-E Sectional Header Boiler 
C-E Box Header Boilers 
C-E Bent Tube Boilers 

C-E H.R.T. Boilers 
C-E Electric Boilers 
C-E Marine Boilers 








































in Your 1934 Steam Costs 





In hundreds of industrial plants managing executives are 
racking their brains to cut costs. Yet in many such plants 
there is opportunity to save thousands of dollars yearly in 
one department—the steam and power department. 

A recent study of four average plants showed, respec- 
tively, possible annual savings of $74,000, $48,000, $25,000 
and $7,000. These are typical cases. Combustion Engineer- 


STOKERS 


C-E Multiple Retort Stoker 
Type E Underfeed Stoker 
Type E Stoker-Unit (for small boilers) 
Type H Stoker (for industrial furnaces) 
Coxe Traveling Grate Stoker 
Green Chain Grate Stoker 
(natural draft) 
Green Chain Grate Stoker 
(forced draft) 


ing service and equipment have cooperated in effecting 
such savings in a great number of industrial plants oper- 
ating under all manner of conditions. 

In some cases installation of suitable stokers may permit 


use of a cheaper fuel. In others a high pressure boiler and 
PULVERIZED FUEL : : esa . ; 
turbine may virtually eliminate power cost, while reducing 
Lopulco Storage System ; 

Lopulco Direct-Fired System 


Raymond Pulverizing Mills 


the cost of process steam. In still others a number of small, 
inefficient boilers may be replaced by one large, modern 


WATER-COOLED FURNACES unit, with large fuel savings. 


C-E Water-Cooled Furnace 
Lopulco Water Screen 
C-E Slagging Furnace 


The management of your company would like to make 
savings like these. USE THE COUPON BELOW and get details 
of our plan to help you determine savings possible in 


COMPLETE UNITS 
your plant. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
COMPANY: INC 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Canadian Associates, Combustion Engineering Corp., Ltd., Montreal 


A-119¢ 
ecccccaccesccccccece TEAR OFF AND MALL ccecccccccccccccces 


Coordinated designs comprising any 
combination of boiler and firing 
equipment and 
Combustion Steam Generator 
(a standard unit for medium-sized 
and large plants) 

C-E Steam Generator Unit 
(a standard unit for small plants) 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


C-E Air Preheaters 
(plate and tubular types) 
C-E Economizer 
Quinn Oil Burners 
Grieve Grates 
C-E Ash Conveyors 
C-E Ash Hopper 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC., 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please send me de- 
tails of your plan 
for assisting me in : 
determining how Company... 
much my present 

steam costs can be Address 
reduced. 


EN ree Title 
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Complete literature 

on Butterworth Long- 

Life rolls will be sent 
promptly. 


You can prove why they are called “Long- 
Life”’ Rolls right in your own plant, by put- 
ting just one roll in the stack with any other 
roll or set of rolls. Then time them—that’s 
all. In addition to being made of materials 


Our Customers 


Created the Name. . 
“LONG-LIFE” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. L. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


ROLLS 


especially selected for the purpose, these 
Butterworth Long-Life rolls have heads 
and shafts of forged steel. Taper wedges are 
used and Butterworth Long-Life Rolls 
never come loose on the shaft. 





¢ BUTTERWORTH Calender ROLLS ° 
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NEW EFFICIENCY FOR SULPHITE DIGESTORS 








with This Taylor 
Automatic Digestor 
Control 














Tavtor has done it— per- 
fected a simple, practical system 
that controls and coordinates the 
two most important variables in 
your cooking cycle—temperature 
and pressure. 

Taylor Control of Sulphite Di- 
gestors is entirely automatic over 
90% of the cooking cycle. It ena- 
bles your plant to schedule cook- 
ing operations within a few min- 
utes. It insures the production of 
uniformly high quality stock. 

This exact spacing of cooking 
cycles means savings to your 
steam plant. “‘Tailing”’ losses are 
reduced to the minimum. The 
bleaching qualities of your stock 
are so improved that you make 
real savings in bleaching chemi- 
cals, too. By eliminating many 
manual operations, operators are 
freed to handle other details of 
the job more efficiently. Taylor 


Obtain Lower Conversion Costs... 


Increase Production of No.1 Stock 
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Automatic Digestor Control raises 
the efficiency of your whole di- 
gestor operation. 

Nothing has been overlooked. 
Even variations in gas pressure 
are automatically compensated for 
in the steam flow control. Maxi- 
mum gas is diverted to the re- 
claiming system before the diges- 
tor is blown, through relief valve 
control. 

The Taylor Digestor Control 
System is easily adapted to all 
standard vertical-type digestors 
using direct steam supply method. 
Send today for further informa- 
tion. Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, New York, or 
Toronto, Canada. 








Newly developed cam-following arrangement 
(at left) is a feature of the Taylor Digestor 
Control. Housed in fume-,dust- and moisture- 
proof case. 

At right is the almost human, new Taylor 
“Fulscope” Recording Regulator, which pro- 
vides the most accurate and efficient tempera- 
ture and pressure control obtainable. 






Just a turn of the screwdriver to the 
one best sensitivity for a given process. This 


sensitivity control is just one of 8 advantages 
in the new Taylor “Fulscope” Recording 


¥ 


“Ta 


indicating Recording + Controlling 








TEMPERATURE ond PRESSURE 
INSTRUMENTS 
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500 


REWARD 


It is illegal outside the Irish Free State to 
print Irish Hospitals’ Sweepstake Tickets or 


Receipt Blanks, or to manufacture or use for 
printing, paper watermarked, or purporting 
to be so watermarked, with the words 


PAPER WARRANTED MADE IN IRELAND 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


All copyrights respecting these printings 
and watermarked paper are vested only 


in certain firms in the Irish Free State. 


The above-mentioned reward will be paid 
to the person supplying me or the local 
police with the first information leading to 
a successful prosecution for violation of 


these copyrights. 


PHILIP O’REILLY, Solicitor 
Bank Buildings 
1 Upper Ormond Quay 
Dublin 
IRISH FREE STATE 


ONLY LETTERS CONCERNING THIS REWARD SHOULD BE SENT TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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NOW. THIS MACHINE 


IS READY TO PRODUCE 
PROFITS UNDER THE NRA 






















@ Lazy machines that are expensive 
to maintain have no place in the mill 
operating under the new conditions 


imposed by NRA codes. 


@ You can obtain production, effic- 
iency, power economy and low main- 
tenance, the three essentials for profit- 
able operation under the NRA, at 
comparatively small cost by installing 
new drive and bearing units. 


@ With a complete line to select from, 
Dodge engineers are in a position to 
make unprejudiced recommendations 
with production needs the guiding 
factor. 


@ Write for our “Paper Mill” story. 
It will suggest many ways to produce 
more for less. 


You can get all three 
at small cost 


@ Production Efficiency me 
@ Power Economy ‘A 
© Low Maintenance ~soR = 





DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION * MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Pees tla 
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us.” This is what the ae of the National = Fredncts Company writes about the Six Fritz 
Refining and Hydrating Machines in their plant at Port Townsend, Washington. These machines have 
helped this company to make better paper at a lower cost than they could by other methods, for five years. 
If you want to get the same result, write us. LOVE BROTHERS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, Illinois. 
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PONTAMINE FAST RED 8BL 


If you are looking for pink, red and 
maroon shades of good light fastness, 
investigate PONTAMINE Fast Red 8BL. 
It is fast to light, bluish red in shade, 
high in tinctorial power and suitable 
for all papers. 

This du Pont dyestuff is a very good 
shading color in combination with Du 
Pont Brilliant Paper Yellow Conc., and 
Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue B for rus- 
set and gray bonds. 

If you do not already have a sample of 
PONTAMINE Fast Red 8BL, send for it now. 


CESS 


E. l. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Dept. 
DYESTUFFS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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“Appleton Wires 








Are Good Wires” 


The leadership of Appleton Wires is 
maintained by constant research and 
development. The latest improvement 


offered the paper industry is found in 
Appleton Phosaloy Fourdrinier Wires 
with the 











‘APP-WELD 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THE APPLETON WIRE WORKS, Inc. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


U.S. Patent No. 1895605. Others Pending 
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It Was a Great Convention! 


HAT a gathering! 

Never before in the history of the industry 

has such a gathering of paper men assem- 
bled in any place or at any time as that which met in 
New York last month for the 57th Annual Convention 
of the Paper Industry. 

And what a contrast! 

A year ago, comparatively a mere handful of manu- 
facturers and merchants met in New York—a grim 
body of gritty, never-say-die representatives, the rem- 
nants of a shattered army of fighting mill men and 
associates, battered and worn with the unsuccessful 
fight against the cohorts of chiselers and bankruptcy. 
Dejected, palsied, but determined to carry on, they 
adjourned to go back and fight what to them at that 
moment, looked like a chaotic question mark. 

And this year they came back—phalanx upon 
phalanx; from every section of the country they lit- 
erally poured into New York. At early afternoon 
of February 19 the immense Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
with its 2800 rooms filled, turned hundreds away 

Never have divisional, technical operating and 
merchandising meetings been so handsomely at- 
tended. Men jammed the halls and thronged the cor- 
ridors, all seeking information or contributing by 
their presence and counsel to the perfecting of the 
codes of fair practice and the adoption of the Trade 
Customs over which, the leaders of the industry in 
co-operation with the administration authorities had 
labored the past eight months. 

There was new light in their eyes. Their heads 
were up and their chins were thrust out. They were 


filled with a new confidence. They were there to see 
that no shadow of doubt should cloud the good begin- 
ning of the new deal in the paper industry. 

Of course, there were matters to iron out and con- 
troversial questions to settle. However, these ques- 
tions were all approached and considered from the 
standpoint of what is for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Never in all our many years of 
attendance at these annual conventions was there 
demonstrated such a splendid spirit of “give and 
take.” For there is abroad in the industry the con- 
viction that all attempts to use the codes for a special 
individual or special group preferment, are out, 
checked off and useless. Decisions are to be made 
only after thorough consideration of all germane facts 
and in strict accordance therewith. 

Not a single paper man could be found worrying 
about the maintenance of announced and published 
price levels. Minimum price levels must be main- 
tained, if every member of the industry has to turn 
policeman to enforce their continuance. 

There was no foolish indulgence in elusive op- 
timism. On every hand in each division, it was real- 
ized that the NRA was not an end, but simply a 
means to an end. We had finished nothing—the job 
had only begun. 

And, finally, these fighting paper men went back 
home at the end of a most historic week of day and 
night conferences, determined each one in his partic- 
ular field to do his best to hasten the return of stabil- 
ized profitable paper business. 

It was a great convention! 
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Market Created by 
Outside Influences 


MPHASIS has been placed upon the necessity 

of creating new uses for paper by many of the 
industry’s leading executives during the past few 
years. Perhaps in some instances, this suggestion 
has come as a result of dwindling markets in an over- 
expanded industry, but in others it may have resulted 
from the rapid increase in the so-called mechanical 
uses of paper during the past quarter of a century. 

Whatever the reason for suggesting such action on 
the part of the industry may have been, it is based on 
sound logic. There is, however, the ever present 
need of placing additional effort in the merchandising 
of standard lines. After all, these lines have been the 
bread and butter to the majority of mills and for sev- 
eral years past the bread has been rather thinly but- 
tered for some of them. 

It is believed that the manufacturers of insulation 
and building board might be cited as a case in point. 
With the slump in general business came a rapid de- 
cline in the construction of new buildings and mod- 
ernization of old ones. The building trades were at a 
standstill and little opportunity existed for merchan- 
dising insulation and building board in any profitable 
volume. Some of the manufacturers of these products 
saw a temporary opportunity to profit during the days 
of the jig-saw puzzle craze, and made the best of their 
opportunity. Others have probably been biding 
their time, hoping against hope that better business 
would come before it was too late. 

Increased activity in the building trades no doubt 
would immediately be felt by the manufacturers of 
insulation and building boards, and perhaps the spring 
of 1934 may see a revitalization of building activities. 
If it should not, it is believed that there are urban 
centers of population where concentrated sales offort 
would result in an increased outlet for these standard 
lines. 

For the past few years, for example, it is under- 
stood that extensive sales campaigns have been run 
in such cities as Rochester, N. Y., St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Detroit, and more recently in Chicago to mer- 
chandise gas heat for home heating. Many homes in 
these centers have already been equipped to heat with 
gas, and many others will be equipped. 

One of the sales problems with which gas heating 
engineers have been confronted is that of poor insu- 
lation. Naturally, this is an important problem 
whether the home is heated with gas or some other 
fuel, but the cost of gas heat for a poorly insulated 
home is often prohibitive. 

It should be pointed out that the use of gas heat 
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should prove a boon not only to the manufacturer of 
insulation materi ‘, but to the building board manu- 
facturer as well. With the installation of gas heat in 
a home, basement space can be utilized practically 
for an extra room or two—maybe a playroom, gym- 
nasium, or den. Whatever the use, it suggests a mar- 
ket for building board. 

Why not check on the cities where gas heat sales 
programs are now in progress and for a time concen- 
trate sales activities in such of these cities as might 
seem most propitious. Give thought to better dealer 
co-operation, to direct mail advertising, and to suit- 
able representation in leading newspapers in the se- 
lected areas, either as an individual advertiser or as 
a group advertiser allying yourself with competition. 


Read the Advertising 


F questioned directly, it is believed that many lead- 
ing executives in the pulp and paper industry 

would have no hesitancy in crediting the business 
paper—more specifically the trade paper devoted to 
the field in which they have become leaders—as one 
of the contributing factors in their success. No 
doubt most of them would state that through the 
articles and news features contained in the various 
publications which they had and were reading, it 
had been possible for them to keep abreast of all 
major developments. In other words, the editorial 
material of these publications had kept them in- 
formed. 

In addition to the editorial matter, however, has 
been the advertising messages of many of the leading 
firms doing business with the industry. These mes- 
sages within recent years have in the majority of 
cases become very informative and have made avail- 
able to the reader a vast fund of factual data. 

The advertising pages not only tell where various 
items may be purchased, but frequently record most 
recent developments by leading manufacturers serv- 
ing the industry. They may record an improved de- 
sign of machine or machine part; describe some 
improvement in the manufacture of a chemical raw 
material which makes its use easier; or reveal how 
generating and power transmission efficiencies might 
be increased. In fact, these pages might be said to 
be filled with facts and ideas which when utilized 
would help to reduce production costs and to improve 
manufacturing conditions within the industry. 

Read the advertising pages in the magazines which 
you enjoy. You will find the time spent in doing it 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 
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DAYTON COG-BELT DRIVES 


. They last longer 






..- They save space 






..- They are rugged 






Clean... Quiet 











Dayton Cog-Belt Drives meet the demand for 


more efficient power transmission—for more 




















rugged drives—for drives with longer life— Note the Revolutionary 


Construction of the 
Dayton Cog-Belt 


The outer section gives 
balance. Composed of 
numerous layers of vul- 
canized, strong bias-cut cord 
fabric. Bias-cut to accommodate 
bending without strain or dis- 
tortion. This is another reason 
why Daytons don't heat and 
last longer than other belts. 


The “Neutral axis”, or 
2) strength section, extends 

across the entire width 
of the belt. Die-cut and pre- 
stretched permanently by a 
patented and exclusive Dayton 
process. That's why Daytons 
have a firmer grip, smoother 
action, and require less servic- 
ing in adjustments. 


3) The cog construction per- 


for drives that are clean and quiet and that 
require less space. Their superiority is due to 
many exclusive advantages found only in 


Dayton Cog-Belts—the logical and correct 






V-Belts for all power transmission requirements. 













Send for a free sample section of a Dayton 






Cross Sectional View 





Cog-Belt and see for yourself how this remark- 















able belt is superior to all others. Write today. 









THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


Factory Distributors in Principal Cities and all Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company Sales Offices 


Dayton 


COG-BELT DRIVES 


Also manufacturers of Dayton Fan Belts...Dayton Red Tube 
Radiator Hose...and famous Dayton Thorobred Tires and Tubes 











mits Dayton Cog-Belts 

to flex naturally and 
easily around even the smallest 
pulleys without distortion, buck- 
ling or rippling. Dayton's cog 
construction is an exclusive 
feature. It is found only in 
Dayton Cog-Belts. Side View 




















Complete Drives— Pulleys and Belts—in stock—all ratios 2 H. P. to 100 H. P. 
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By WILLIAM SIBLEY 


Harvesting Depression 


Thoughts 


AST month, writing in this place, I stated that 
many industrial developments of a far-reaching 
order have been accumulating and right now 

are awaiting the more propitious time of increased 
purchasing power to be brought to the front and 
exploited. 

There can be no doubt of the truth of that state- 
ment. Many improvements, deep-going in their effect 
upon our social and economic structure, have been 
developed during the past four years; their exploita- 
tion and adoption being prostponed only because of 
the stringencies of the times. Because this is true, it 
may also be said that the paper mill or pulp plant 
that most successfully negotiates the approaching era 
of business prosperity will be that mill which first 
recognizes, then adopts, such of these improvements 
as will make for gain. 

Far more might be said on the subject of recent 
developments. Whole pages could be filled, even if 
only a catalogue listing was to be given. Such things 
as stream-lined passenger trains which have neither 
wheels nor wings, yet which attain a speed of two 
hundred miles an hour on fifty per cent of the normal 
electrical energy consumption, are really common- 
place reports nowadays. The development of such 
things as moonlight photography, aluminum mirrors, 
fog-penetrating lamps, non-glare headlights for auto- 
mobiles, the broadcasting of electrical power, the radio 
transmission of heat, and a thousand and one other 
things are in the immediate offing. Nor are these re- 
ports the chimerical imaginings of some cracked 
dreamer or put out for the purpose of extracting news- 
stand quarters from over-imaginative youngsters. 

Not only is television being developed to a high 
state of perfection, the exploitation of which is 
merely awaiting the return of purchasing power, but 
we soon will be leaving our radio receiving sets on 
all night (inaudibly, of course) so that during the 
early morning hours the broadcasting companies may 
transmit to us the news of the day, which will be 
printed right in our own individual receiving sets and 
ready to be torn off the roll of paper and read while 
enjoying the morning coffee. 

The almost unbelievable developments of today 
will become the realities of tomorrow, and we in the 
manufacturing business need to realize that fact. 


There is another development of recent times, how- 
ever, which should not be overlooked or underesti- 
mated by modern managements. And that is, the 
abundance of progressive ideas now being nursed 
in the minds of thousands of men—more especially 
the unemployed. 

During the past four years many of the hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed found it necessary to do 
something to keep soul and body together; to adopt 
some means for earning enough to provide food and 
shelter. Former assistant superintendents have been 
reduced to taking in washing; skilled mechanics 
have turned to collecting old newspapers and maga- 
zines to sell for a few cents; trained advertising men 
have become freight elevator operators. In all walks 
of life, literally millions of people have been turned 
topsy-turvy. 

This change, for the great majority, brought with 
it considerable periods of idle time. And the more 
constructive-minded of these unemployed have used 
portions of this time to devise new methods, think of 
new and better products, or find ways to enlarge 
markets. And some day those ideas will crystallize 
into tangible form. 

The ideas developed by these unemployed people 
during the past years may have little or nothing to 
do with their immediate job, or acknowledged voca- 
tions. Furthermore, the age-old law of averages will 
make a percentage of these ideas absolutely worth- 
less. But the same law will, by the same token, show 
a certain percentage of them to be highly worth- 
while and valuable. 

Back in January of 1925 I wrote, in Current 
Thought: “It pays you to keep your ears open and 
your mood receptive when a salesman calls. You 
may not need his goods, but you need all the infor- 
mation you can get out of him. Ask him questions. 
Listen to him. If you treat salesmen courteously 
you will learn many practical ideas.” 

What applied in January of 1925, with respect to 
traveling salesmen, applies with even greater inten- 
sity in March of 1934 with respect to the unemployed 
you put back on your payroll. Many of the men 
you will be hiring during the next twelve months will 
have been out of work for varying lengths of time 
during the past three or four years. Some of these 
men will have used that idleness in evolving ideas 
that you need. It will pay you to harvest them. 
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Drive it wi 
SILENT CHAIN 
for Maximum € ficiency 


Link-Belt Silent Chain continues to be the most efficient, economical, 
durable, flexible, positive drive on the market. @ @ @ Use Silent 
Chain, and avoid power, product and production losses through drive 
slippage. @ @ @ Our improved Double Hat and Washer Type 
Automatic-Lubricating Casing absolutely prevents oil leakage. @ @ @ 
Ask for Data Book 125, and Pink List 725 of stock drives. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


s2 LINK'BELT POS! 
‘SILENT CHAIN SILVERLINK ROLLER CHAIN - SPEED REDUCERS 
VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION - CHAIN DRIVES (ALL TYPES) 
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Excellent workmanship, 
not alone on the exterior 
finish but on all interior 
working parts vital to 
cast steel valves, is re- 
flected in the lengthy 
service. 


Flanged 
Gate Valve 


POWELL 
CAST STEEL VALVES 


Flanged Gate Valve Sectional View 


All parts are produced to 

gauge, are interchange- 

able, and of equal wear- 

ing quality. Modern 

operating methods and 

machining facilities in- 
sure precision. 


Globe Valve 


HE same distinctive quality characteristic of Powell products applies to Powell 
cast carbon and alloy steel valves. Made in gate, globe, angle, check, and safety 
non-return patterns, sizes range from 3% to 30 inches, with working steam pressures 
ranging from 150 to 1500 pounds. A variety of trim materials permits the use of 
the material best suited for air, oil, water, gas, or steam service. A newly developed 
Powell trim material is ideal for extremely high pressures at elevated temperatures. 


THE WM. POWELL CO. @ 2525 Sp 


2 ES 


ring Grove Avenue ® Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Seventy-six Years of Experience Make a World of Difference 










You'll never learn this 


from books 


HERE’S only one way in which to learn 
how to make felts and that’s to make them. 
Books can never teach you. Only experience. 







Felts aren’t made... they can’t be made... by 
rule of thumb; nor by cut-and-dried practices. 










It’s only experience that can decide what kind 
of wool or what combination is best for each 
type of felt. 











It’s only experience that will show how to 
weave it, how large to make it so that it will 
full down to size. 









It’s only experience that will tell how to full 
it so that it will be soft with every fibre strong, 
able to do its share of the work of paper making. 












Experience — seventy-six years of it — is be- 
hind every Hamilton Felt. This experience 
has been handed down from father to son to 
grandson — the same two families, the same 
partnership that made Hamilton Felts back in 
1858 is still making them today. 















See for yourself what this experience means. Try one Hamilton Felt. You’ll 
buy another and another . . . you’ll keep on buying them. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, O. 


Miami Woolen Mills Established 1858 





Hamilton Felts 
are marked by 
two blue lines full 
width of felt and 
by one blue line 
midway between 
them. 
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IDositive Control 
of hoth temperature and humidity 


for tes ting lahoratories 











View shows interior of typical insu- 
lated paper testing room. 


Equipment is furnished in several 
sizes—all adequate to meet outside 
weather changes. 


Accurate in results and simple to 
operate. 


Economical to install and to 
maintain. 


ROSS Conditioning 
Equipment 


Definite test standards are being insisted upon by purchasers of paper. With- 
out positive control of humidity and temperature, test standards must be as 
irregular as the varying outside weather conditions. The Ross Air Condi- 
tioning System insures uniform conditions for testing at all times throughout 
the entire year. Standard or any intermediate conditions of relative humidities 
and temperature are easily maintained by a simple and dependable method 
; of control. The equipment including the Ross Conditioning Unit is complete 
cory sae wie and compact and low enough in cost to enable any mill to maintain definite 
description and test standards. 
helpful data 


seus eres We invite inquiries from any mill that is con- 
request. 4 ‘ : a “ 
sidering the installation of a testing laboratory. 

















“3S mnr-e , a 


-_ 8S 4S tS SB we... 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


201 North Wells Street Main Office—350 Madison Ave. 2860 N. W. Front Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 
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A certain paper manufacturer, after considerable experimentation, found 
a new mix that gave a desired stock at lowest cost. If a wet machine could 
be built to handle this stock, he could make a special board, then expen- 
sive, at a price ridiculously low. 

Given the facts, S & W engineers went to work. They designed a new 
wet machine that insured correct formation in the vats, and a uniform 
sheet from the cheaper mix. A specially designed feeder overcame trouble 
from ordinary calendering equipment, cutting those sheets wrinkled from 
the drying oven. This loss, often as high as 20%, became less than 1%. 

We work directly with you and your engineering consultant to de- 
sign machines for economically turning out a desired paper. All informa- 


tion is held in strict confidence, and is worked out in secrecy. 


To help you get acquainted, a booklet, ««Carrying the Torch,” has 
been prepared. It tells of our work in designing and building the three 
largest Fourdriniers operating in the world today on the finest tissue and 
condenser papers and the engineering and production facilities available 
at South Windham. A request on your letterhead will bring your copy. 














* 


™ SMITH & WINCHESTER 


Manufacturing Company 


PLANT AND OFFICES AT SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 
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EMCO NORDSTROM VALVES 


have gate valve face-to-face dimensions... 
{ momecatioes to alter pypee dimensions) 


















FACE - TO - FACE 
GATE VALVE 
DIMENSION 





FACE - TO - FACE 
GATE VALVE 
DIMENSION 











TYPICAL FEATURES: 
Full-floating, hydraulically lubri- 
cated plug; unexposed friction- 
less resilient packing; elimina- 
tion of long stuffing box; sealed 
seat impossible for foreign matter 
to settle in; quarter-turn, permitting 
quickest shut-off; plug hydraulically sealed 
around valve ports with pressure lubricant, 
assuring positive shut-off and freedom from leaks 


gate valve prices. Embodying patented ’ ’Sealdport”’ lub- internally and externally. Most compact housing. 
rication, Emco Nordstrom Valves offer many advantages. Ask for Bulletin V102. 


EMCO NORDSTROM 


Lubricated Plug ValveS WITH GATE VALVE DIMENSIONS 


MERCO NORDSTROM wag COMPANY 4 Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 
Main Offices: Pittsburgh, Penna. Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Being interchangeable with 
standard gate valves, the new 
Emco Nordstrom Lubricated Plug 
Valves meet a demand in the 
paper industry. Differing from the 
standard Nordstrom line of valves, 
the Emco Nordstrom series has the same face-to- 
face dimensions as gate valves in the same sizes— 
available from 2” to 12” inclusive. Thus it is unneces- 
sary to alter pipe dimensions when making replacements. 
The cost of these superior valves compares favorably with 
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CUTS COST OF 






4th. YEAR 














8th. YEAR 











AN 8-YEAR COMPARISON—Above, in small 
panels, Sta-White (A) at the end of 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years(it stays white)...(B) ordinary © mill white” 
paint as it looks at the same time. Immediately 
below, the way Sta-White (A) and ordinary “mill 
white” paint (B) look when compared after 8 

ears. The amazing light-reflecting properties of 

Sta-White” vastly improve working conditions, 
increase production ...cut spoilage ... improve 
morale. Write for details. 










‘THIS STARTLING NEW CHART 


A new “Easy-Way Paint Chart” F R E E s 
has been developed by the Detroit eg 

Graphite Company. A complete... "| i rire 
easy-to-use. . . compact guide that ‘| et A | 
tells the correct paint to use for each ¥ 
job. What to use for structural steel 
and other metals... for tanks, stacks, 


roofs, floors. .. all kinds of paint jobs. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon. 
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DISCOVERY 


MILL 
WHITE 


ALMOST IN HALF 








PAINT 








MAGINE a paint that gives twice 

as much value for every dollar 
you spend! The very idea is start- 
ling. Yet a unique discovery by one 
of America’s leading paint manufac- 
turers now makes these savings pos- 
sible for paint buyers everywhere. 


The process by which this discovery 
is applied to mill white paint manu- 
facturing produces a film of amazing 
lasting qualities . . . a pure white 
paint that will not “yellow with age” 
.. . that stays white as long as 10 
years, or more. 


Light Reflection Power 
Because of the way this film “sets”, 
this new type of paint... known as 
“Sta-White” . . . has unusual light- 
reflecting qualities ... greater hiding 
power... and gives 30% greater 
coverage than “ordinary” mill whites 
applied under the same conditions. 


Facts about this money-saving paint 
and what it means will be gladly 
sent to any paint user. Paint buyers 
are also invited to write for a new 
kind of “Paint Chart” that shows 
instantly the correct type of paint 
needed for every job. 


DEGRACO 
Pp AINTS VARNISHES 


ENAMELS 


Offices and Warehouses in Principal Industrial Centers 










I 

DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY, | 
542 Twelfth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 

u., Please send me free, one copy of your new | 

Easv-Way Paint Chart” that gives a solu- | 

tion for various paint problems. | 

C) Check here if you want additional in- 

formation about “Sta-White”. | 

I 

l 

| 


Name 





Address 























LEADERS HEF 





The longer life of the cotton and paper rolls built by the HOLYOKE 
MACHINE COMPANY is the natural result of seventy years manu- 
facturing experience and knowledge of paper mill requirements. 
The outstanding HOLYOKE-Roll qualities of Resiliency, Uniformity, 
Long Life and Heat Resistance are all insured by rigid insistence 
upon the finer points of engineering construction. 


Write HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY, HOLYOKE, 
MASS., Manufacturers of Super Calenders, Platers, Cotton, 
and Paper Rolls, Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp 
Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag 
Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water 
Wheels, Governors and special machinery to order. 


EO VE 














AACHINE COMPANY a YY 
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Other Grasselli Chemicals 
for Paper Manufacturers: 


Acetate of Lead 
Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial 
Aqua Ammonia 

Barium Carbonate 

Barium Chloride 

Barium Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) 
Bleach , 

Caustic Soda 

C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 

C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 

C. P. Sulphuric Acid 
C. P. Nitric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 

Salt Cake 

Silicate of Soda 

Soda Ash 

Sulphuric Acid 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
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ECAUSE it is manufactured 
B especially to meet the critical 
requirements of the producer of 
high grade papers, and because 
it is always uniform in its chem- 
ical and physical properties, 
GRASSELLI Iron Free Aluminum 
Sulphate will win your 
unqualified approval. (ne 
Furnished in Lump and 









Granular. Shipped in barrels 
containing approximately 400 
pounds and in bags containing 
200 pounds. 
Our research Department may 
be of help in solving some 
of your problems. This serv- 
ice is available to you. 


| Write, wire or phone any 


of our branches below. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Founded 1839 


INCORPORATED 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


ALBANY BIRMINGHAM BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission Street 


CHARLOTTE 
MILWAUKEE NEW ORLEANS NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 


LOS ANGELES, 2260 East 15th Street 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Acids and General Chemicals Division —Montreal and Toronto 


ENS SSELLI GRADE 


\ / Stand La ( / 


siren for 95 Qears 












Business is Improving 
There is a New Spirit... 


——- 








. altering the business outlook for the better. 
There is a new spirit prevalent among consumers and 
producers. Characteristic of this spirit is the present 
move toward rehabilitation of plant equipment. 









COAL 
Bucket Elevator 





Let Jeffrey enter into your modernization program. 
We can furnish equipment with all the economies of 
present-day operation . . . equipment with the best 
cost-cutting possibilities. After all, the right kind of 
equipment will not only modernize your plant but 















Chain Conveyor 


after paying for itself, will add to your profits. 







The Jeffrey line of Material Handling Equipment is 
diversified . . . there is a unit to meet any handling 
problem in the pulp and paper industry. A few of the 
many Jeffrey Products are illustrated here. 
















We will be glad to send you complete information on 
the proper equipment for handling any bulk or pack- 
age material inside or outside your mill. Write today. 





LIME & SULPHUR 
Scraper & V-Bucket Conveyors 








The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


944-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 





New York Philadelphia Cincinnati Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Pittsburgh Detroit St. Louis Birmingham 
Rochester, N. Y. Boston Chi Denver las 
Scranton, Pa. Cleveland Huntington, W. Va. 
JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., PULP LAPS 
OF CANADA Belt Conveyor 


Head Office and Works, Montreal 
Branch Offices: Toronto-Calgary-Vancouver 





RAGS 
Wood Apron Conveyor 








PAPER ROLLS 
Tray Elevator 































STRAW Jeffrey Equipment for handling Coal... Pul 
Chain Conveyor wood... Chips - . - Lime, Sulphur .. . Pulp 
Laps... Straw... Rags... Paper Rolls... 
Packages of paper or board . . . other materials: 
Chains, Steel, Malleable or Supermal 





Attachments Sprockets—Gears 


Conveyors (Apron, Belt, ble, Chain, Scraper, 
Pivoted Bucket, Trolley, Spiral, etc.) 
Elevators 
Vibrating Conveyors and Feeders 
. Vibrating Screens, Coolers and Dryers 
Coal & Ashes Handling Machinery 
Portable Loaders Skip Hoists 


Crushers—Pulverizers Ventilation Fans 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT pena’ Locomotives 
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As a coating for decorative papers, lacquer provides not 
only all the valuable properties of other coatings, but numer- 
ous additional advantages as well. » Lacquer dries rapidly, 1k 
and dries hard. Yet it is not brittle —lacquer-coated papers 
can be bent around sharp corners without cracking, and 
without abrasion of the coating. = Because lacquer is print- 
proof and stain-proof, and because heat and cold do not 
affect it, lacquer-coated papers offer much greater resis- 
tance to handling and hard usage. » And because lacquer 
is unaffected by water, acids and alkalis, lacquer-coated 
papers are washable; even frequent cleaning cannot affect 
their brilliant beauty. = In many fields, lacquer-coated papers 
open new and profitable opportunities. 














~ (@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS (ORPORATION 


Plant + TERRE H 





BUTAN OLC_ #75S224LACQUER QUALITY 
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The New JONES MULTIBEATER 


Attains NEW PEAKS OF 
PERFORMANCE ..... 
































Effecting Sweeping Savings! 


Revolutionary business changes have created 
new situations challenging your ability to re- 
duce costs, eliminate inefficiency, and waste. 


The vital spot in your mill, where you so often 
have endeavored to effect important economies, 
has been your beater room. Now you can defi- 
nitely reduce your beater room operating costs 
through the new Jones Multibeater which has 
absolutely proved its ability to do twice the 
work of an ordinary beater at less cost. It is 
the result of several years’ intensive study, and 
only has been announced after thorough tests, 
and actual successful mill use with definite at- 
tainment of new peaks of performance. 


In actual mill use, one 1,600 Ib. Jones Muliti- 
beater replacing one 800 lb. regular type 
Hollander showed a possible increase in daily 
a capacity of 220%. Horsepower 
ours per ton of beaten stock were reduced 





You owe it to yourself to learn more about this new type beating engine. 


62%, saving this mill over $13.00 per ton in 
power alone. Required H.P. has been cut ap- 
proximately 40%, while beating time has been 
reduced 37144% for double the former loading 
capacity, maintaining the same required stock 
characteristics as before. The beater control is 
so designed that accurate adjustments to thou- 
sandths of an inch may positively be main- 
tained, giving flexibility so that same tackle can 
be used for writings or blottings. Circulation 
on 5 to 7% consistency rag stock ranged from 
30’ to 60’ per minute, giving excellent mixing 
qualities. 


No stirring is required as there is no stock 
lodgement. The beater also can be dumped in 
6 minutes with no raking. Automatic beating 
control can be used, saving labor and giving 
much desired uniformity of beats as well as 
saving power and beating time. 









Our sales 


engineer in your territory has all the detailed facts as applied to your particular 


mill. He gladly will explain them to you upon request. 


We invite your inquiry. 





ES OS LAR eae 
E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Builders of High-Grade Machinery for Paper Mills 
BSS OT ECS LLL ea RAR SE 
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TIMBER COMPANY 
LONGVIEW 
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RYERTEX BEARINGS 


for Paper and Pulp Mill Equipment 


q They Are Water Lubricated q Consume Less Power 

q Help Produce Cleaner Stock q Easily Replaced 

q Will Run Submerged in Pulp Stock q Last Longer 
q Practically Unaffected by Acid Solutions 

















Send us a sketch of your hardest working bearing and permit us to 
quote on a Ryertex liner. Ask for bulletin 42 for further information. 


Ryerson Ryertex Bearings may be profitably used in the following equipment: 


Jordans Log Hauls Bark Presses Conveyors Sereens Deckers 
Bleachers Slashers Chippers Grinders Beaters Paper Machines 
Jack -ladders Drum Barkers Chip Crushers Digesters Knotters Refiners 


Ryertex Non-metallic Bearings are made from a strong textile material and synthetic 
resins. No radical changes necessary to install them in your present equipment. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. Plantsat: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City 


RYERSON 
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Business Needs 


more strict adherence to 


An Interview With 


W. HARRISON UPSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
The Upson Company 


INCE the War, the country appears to have be- 
a come financially soft and to have lost its former 

conception of mental balance and integrity. We 
seem to have become morally soft in our relations to- 
ward each other. Some of us have failed to appreciate 
the fact that the other fellow has rights just as much 
as we have and that we all have a moral obligation 
toward the other fellow. 

As an example, let us view the intensity of the wave 
of chiseling which we have been through the past four 
or five years. We have had chiseling tactics for many 
years, but the depression amplified their existence. In 
the mad scramble to try to make both ends meet—to 
say nothing of trying to make a profit—some concerns, 
and some individuals, have ridden rough shod over 
everyone who came in their path. 

It seemed to be the policy or motto of many that any- 
thing was all right if they could get away with it. 
Since so many were playing the same game, it became 
a case of dog eat dog in the business world, with the 
result that we found ourselves in a terrible predica- 
ment. 

The bankers found that many men who were nor- 
mally honest, and whose word had always been consid- 
ered as good as their bond, would stoop to almost any 
kind of a trick to save their skins—and their pocket- 
books—when they found themselves in a pinch. 

Some merchants and manufacturers, in almost every 
industry, who had always been the soul of honor, were 
guilty of chiseling and indulging in practices which 
would not bear even the most casual scrutiny. But 
because these practices were so general, it took a good 
stiff jolt to bring the nation to its senses. 

Many manufacturers, in their wild rush for business 
to keep the wheels of their plants turning, forgot that 
it was a violation of the fundamental law of business 
to attempt to sell merchandise at less than the cost of 
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The Golden Rule 


manufacture. In their eagerness to secure orders, 
many apparently did not give a thought as to whether 
they could produce the goods for the amount they had 
quoted. Their one aim and purpose seemed to be to 
beat their competitors’ prices, regardless of conse- 
quences. 

As a result, when orders had been obtained at ridicu- 
lous prices these foolish manufacturers found them- 
selves in a dilemma and often resorted to nefarious 
practices in a vain effort to cover up their mistakes. 

Quality of merchandise often was forgotten in fran- 
tic attempts to pull themselves out of the mud into 
which they had deliberately walked. 

A year ago last summer, some of the leading maga- 
zines and some of the more prominent manufacturers 
began an aggressive campaign against the chiseler, and 
against cheap, shoddy merchandise. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, for in- 
stance, published a double-spread in the Saturday 
Evening Post, entitled, ‘‘Time to Think Something 
Besides Price.’’ So closely did the text of this adver- 
tisement parallel our own ideas, that we obtained per- 
mission from Goodyear to mail copies of the advertise- 
ment to over 9,000 of the leading lumber dealers of 
America—people to whom we sell Upson Board and 
other Upson Quality Products. 

With that advertisement we sent reprints from edi- 
torials which appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
entitled ‘‘Gypped’’ and from the Delineator, under the 
heading ‘‘The Cheap and the Goats.’’ 

We believe that propaganda of this kind in favor of 
quality merchandise sold at a fair price has been help- 
ful in reinstating industry on its proper footing. If 
it had not been for the fact that some of the leaders 
spent their good money to call the attention of the pub- 
lie to the way they were being gypped by dishonest 
manufacturers and vendors, we would find ourselves 
in a much more hopeless state of affairs than we are 
today. 

But the parasite had made inroads into our industrial 
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system and it will take a little longer to put our house 
in order. 

Some think the remedy in the form of government 
supervision of business is worse than the disease. Un- 
doubtedly it is for those who feel that way. But it is 
even worse for those concerns which are obliged to take 
the medicine, not because they themselves are sick, but 
because their neighbors were bitten by the bug. 

In the pulp and paper industry, we have heard sto- 
ries of shippers of raw materials accusing the manu- 
facturers of chiseling on quality claims, weights and 
prices—and of the manufacturers making similar ac- 
cusations against the shippers. We have heard of some 
dishonest shippers ‘‘loading’’ shipments to give them 
extra weight in the hope that the receiver will not 
detect the deception. And we have heard, too, of secret 
prices and rebates, which, to say the least, are unethical. 

Not because we wanted to assume a ‘‘holier than 
thou’’ attitude, but perhaps because we thought fur- 
ther ahead than some others and wanted to continue the 
policy adopted over twenty years ago when the busi- 
ness was founded, The Upson Company during the past 
few difficult years has made a special effort to avoid 
any semblance of unethical practices which were be- 
lieved to be prevalent. 

For example, we have been more careful than ever 
before in weighing and inspecting all shipments of raw 
materials in order to be sure that we paid for the cor- 
rect amount and quality of materials which we received. 
We found that only in a very few instances was it 


SATIN 


NE who searches the literature for information 
regarding the nature and manufacture of satin 
white will find only a very few papers on this 

subject, and if he reads these carefully he will also 
find that there is no general agreement as to its con- 
stitution or how it should be made. Weichelt! states 
that satin white was introduced into Germany in 1880 
and was known in England considerably earlier. In 
view of its rather general use over a period of fifty 
years and considering the fact that it is made from two 
simple and well-known chemicals this ignorance seems 
rather peculiar to say the least. It is quite probably 
due partly to the desire of both makers and users of 
this project to surround their methods with a mantle 
of mystery and partly to the fact that the chemistry 
of its preparation and use is not nearly as simple as it 
seems, since it involves much physical chemistry which 
was unknown not so long ago. 

To begin with, there seems to be no adequate defini- 
tion of what satin white is. It is frequently described 
as a white pigment made by mixing calcium hydroxide 
and alum, but since the proportions of the two are not 
specified, since the kind of alum is often not mentioned 
and since no description is given of the physical and 
chemical properties of the product it hardly seems that 
this description constitutes a definition. As a matter 
of fact, it is impossible to define satin white in terms 
of its ultimate chemical analysis, since products con- 
taining the same percentages of CaO, Al,O;3 and SO; 
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necessary to make deductions for any reason. We were 
just as quick to detect and correct errors in favor of 
the shipper, and credit back to shippers for overage in 
shipments. 

During the past three years, we paid shippers of raw 
materials approximately 2 per cent more than the 
amount billed to us. Two per cent may not seem much, ~ 
but on the purchase of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of material it amounts to quite a sum. If 
every manufacturer was as quick to credit back as he 
is to charge back, business would be smoother and more 
pleasant. 

Operating along these lines has simply been good 
business for us since it has enabled us to secure better 
prices from our sources of supply because they know 
they receive fair treatment from us. 

There have been, and still are, countless ideas and 
theories on the best way to put all business squarely on 
its feet again where everyone can make an honest living 
and receive honest value for every dollar expended. 

Today the nation is one vast laboratory devoted to 
the performing of great industrial experiments. Some 
of the methods and ingredients being used are more 
dangerous and potent than the highest powered dyna- 
mite and must be handled just as carefully or there 
may be a disastrous explosion which can do untold 
damage. 

Much of the danger can be alleviated, I believe, if all 
this experimentation is tempered by a goodly propor- 
tion of the Golden Rule. 


WHITE 


By EDWIN SUTERMEISTER, Chief Chemist 
8S. D. Warren Company 


act entirely differently when used in coating mixtures. 
When it comes to defining it in terms of its physical 
properties, difficulties are also encountered. Cobenzyl? 
describes it as a tough, pure white mass with a surface 
of shining specks which does not disintegrate much 
under water, but may be pulled apart only with diffi- 
culty and does not again coalesce. Except for the shin- 
ing specks, this corresponds fairly well with many com- 
mercial satin whites, which are of such a consistency 
that they may be cut into pieces and handled with 
shovels. There are, however, others which are pressed 
to the same percentage of moisture but are of such a 
structure that jarring tends to make them flow. These 
ean be handled with difficulty as they cannot be shov- 
eled readily and portions which have been separated 
from the main mass tend to reunite with it. Apparently 
its description as ‘‘a white pigment made by mixing 
ealecium hydroxide and alum’’ is still about the best 
definition that can be made to fit all satin whites. 


Manufacturing Procedure 

The procedure in making satin white has varied 
widely at different times and probably still does in 
different plants, although nothing definite can be said 
about that. The method imported from England to 
this country was to mix large crystals of potash alum 
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with a heavy paste of slaked lime in very heavily con- 
structed agitators. In case of emergency, ammonia 
alum was substituted for potash, but it was not con- 
sidered to give as good a product. A somewhat later 
modification was to use lumps of aluminum sulphate of 
approximately the size of the potash alum and to em- 
ploy the same mixers. Still later the aluminum sul- 
phate was added in the finely ground state or even dis- 
solved to a dense solution. As recently as 1929 a 
patent® was taken out for the use of sodium sulphate 
mixed with either the lime or the aluminum sulphate 
before the two are mixed for the production of the satin 
white. Apparently this is intended to act as a substi- 
tute for the potassium sulphate in the potash alum for- 
merly employed. Many claims have been made as to 
the quality of the alum which should be used but about 
the only uniformity among them relates to the fact that 
iron should be absent or extremely low if a good color 
is to be maintained in the product. i 

As might be suspected, the different procedures em- 
ployed involved the use of quite different apparatus, 
and as the proportions of the materials, the manner of 
mixing and the temperature of the reaction varied, 
quite different products from the standpoint of the 
paper coater were obtained. This is still further com- 
plicated by the fact that sometimes the original mix- 
ture is greatly diluted, screened to remove coarse mat- 
ter and then filter pressed and washed, while in other 
cases it is made of such a density that it can be used 
directly without filter pressing. In this case, all the 
materials going into the mixture remain in the final 
satin white and its chemical analysis can be quite 
closely computed from those of the materials used. 


Formula Concepts 


As already stated, the question of what satin white 
is chemically has always been quite a mystery. It was 
formerly supposed to be a mixture of calcium sulphate 
and aluminum hydrate formed according to the re- 
action : 

3Ca(OH). + Al,(SO4)3 — 3CaSO, + Al,(OH)<. 
This idea will be found stated in the literature at least 
as late as 19254. Bunce,® in 1927 speaks of satin white 
as containing calcium sulphate, aluminum hydrate and 
calcium hydroxide, but as early as 1920 Cobenzyl gave 
reasons for believing that it consisted of calcium alumi- 
nate and gypsum CagAl1,0, + 3CaS0O,4.2H.O. This 
theory of Cobenzyl’s was apparently also that of Fuchs® 
who carried out investigations on the nature of the 
reaction and concluded that Cobenzyl’s formula was 
correct except for the addition of small amounts of 
ealeium hydroxide. The most recent theory is that 
of Meyer,’ based on a publication of the Bureau of 
Standards,® who believes that satin white is calcium 
sulphoaluminate—3Ca0.A1,03.3CaSO,4.31 H20. 

There are many reasons for thinking that most of the 
early formulas are not representative of satin white. 
If it consists of a mixture of CaS0O,.2H.O and 
A1(OH)s3, it should show practically no alkalinity, 
while most satin whites contain a very considerable 
amount of alkaline material which may be titrated 
with standard acid using phenolphthalein as an indi- 
eator. This formula also calls for a loss of moisture 


at 100 deg. C. of only about 20 per cent of its air dry 
weight, while satin white actually loses about 28 per 
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cent at that temperature. Furthermore, if the tem- 
perature were raised to 140 deg. C., experiments have 
shown that the mixture called for by the formula would 
lose a-total of only 20.6 per cent of its air dry weight, 
while satin white loses about 31 per cent. It is very 
evident that this formula does not fit the facts, but if 
further confirmation is necessary it will be obtained 
by the microscope which shows the absence of gypsum 
crystals. 

The supposition that satin white is a mixture of cal- 
cium sulphate, aluminum hydrate and calcium hydrox- 
ide is also negatived by considerations of the moisture 
lost on drying. Also, experiments have proved that 
such a mixture made from the individual materials be- 
haves very differently from satin white in a coating 
mixture. Finally it does not act as a solvent for casein, 
which it should do if it contained as much calcium 
hydroxide as the titratable alkalinity calls for. It 
would appear that this formula is definitely out on all 
counts. 

Considering Cobenzyl’s formula as CazA1.0,¢.6H,O 
+ 3CaS0O,.2H,0, the total moisture which might be lost 
on drying at 140 deg. C., or even on ignition, would be 
24.1 per cent while air dry satin white loses about 31 
per cent at 140 deg. and 45.1 per cent on igniting. It 
seems quite certain that Cobenzyl’s formula is also 
incorrect and again the absence of gypsum crystals 
confirms it. This formula is, however, the first one 
which could explain the fact that on dialysis a large 
proportion of the alumina passes through parchment 
paper. 

Drying Characteristics 

Many of these criticisms are based on the moisture 
content of air dried satin white so it is felt that a few 
words should be said in regard to the drying of satin 
white. This is a progressive change and the loss in- 
creases up to a temperature of 140 deg. C. at least and 
on ignition over a Meker burner there is a still further 
loss in weight. There is some question whether this 
loss on ignition is all moisture or whether some SOxz is 
also driven off. It is known that part of the SOx; is 
driven off from CaSO, at this temperature, but until 
experiments are conducted on the pure material com- 
posing the major portion of satin white, it will not be 
known whether it suffers a similar loss. The loss in 
weight of four different samples of satin white at dif- 
ferent temperatures is given in the following table. 
All are based on the material dried to constant weight 
in the open air at 25 deg. C. 


Sample Per cent loss in weight at 
No. 50° 100° 125° 145° Ignition 
S Kees hieschceneee 1.16 25.25 27.80 28.87 39.98 
© sch ide bbbabde wand 115 28.05 30.42 31.67 43.13 
css danch paaeeew ie 1.45 30.70 33.05 34.23 47.48 
O. cestwletatscaseaces 1.08 27.51 29.35 30.84 50.88 
RON. ss iccnenace 1.21 27.88 30.16 31.40 45.37 


As compared with these figures, if the water of crys- 
talization only is driven off by the ignition of calcium 
sulphoaluminate 3Ca0.A1,03.3CaS04.31 H.O the loss 
in weight would amount to 45.6 per cent of its weight. 
There must surely be some significance in the close 
agreement of this figure with the average loss on igni- 
tion of the four samples tabulated and it would seem 
to indicate that no loss of SO; occurs on ignition. 
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Methods for Determining Alkalinity 


In criticizing the early formulas, it has been men- 
tioned that they do not allow for any alkalinity in the 
product, although it is actually very strongly alkaline 
to phenolphthalein. There are several ways to look at 
this question of alkalinity and numerous methods 
have been proposed for determining it. Some con- 
sider the alkalinity as the entire amount directly 
titratable by acid, while others divide it into alkalinity 
due to the satin white proper and that due to free lime 
which has not combined with the alum. Dreshfield® has 
proposed a method for the determination of excess lime 
which depends on treating the satin white with sugar 
solution, filtering and washing under definitely con- 
trolled conditions, and titrating the alkaline filtrate 
and washings. If this treatment is repeated several 
times on the same sample, alkali will be removed each 
time, indicating that the results do not depend on the 
total removal of a small and definite amount of calcium 
hydroxide but rather on the solubility of the satin 
white itself in sugar solution of the strength used. The 
presence of alumina in the solution after titration 
affords further evidence that the substance being 
titrated is not calcium hydroxide but an alkaline sub- 
stance containing alumina which is set free when the 
basic portion of the compound is neutralized by the 
acid, 

Another method which is used for determining the 
alkalinity of satin white is direct titration with stand- 
ard acid using phenolphthalein as the indicator. This 
method will give the total alkalinity of the product and 
will inelude that of the satin white molecule itself as 
well as any actually present as calcium hydroxide. This 
method can be used to determine the uncombined cal- 
cium hydroxide only if a complete analysis of the 
sample is made and if it is assumed that satin white 
is some definite compound. It is, however, a useful con- 
trol test in making satin white, although it is interest- 
ing to note that among commercial samples tested the 
one which gave the highest alkalinity by titration was 
claimed by its makers to have the least free lime. So 
far it has not proved possible to reconcile these two 
statements. 

If this direct titration method is used it is found that 
commercial satin whites show alkalinities of around 
17.7 to 18.5 per cent expressed as Ca(OH)» and based 
on the air dry satin white. The alkalinity of the cal- 
cium sulphoaluminate molecule would be 17.8 per cent 
on the same basis. Here is another bit of evidence 
indicating that satin white is essentially calcium sul- 
phoaluminate. 

If this is true, it would be expected that carbon diox- 
ide would break down the molecule by combining with 
the CaO and setting free the Al,O3 in the hydrated 
form and the calcium sulphate as gypsum. This is 
found to be the case, for if CO, is passed into a suspen- 
sion of satin white in water gypsum crystals can be 
readily detected under the microscope, together with 
structureless material which is probably aluminum 
hydrate. The original crystalline form is completely 
changed and calcium carbonate can be detected by evo- 
lution of COz by treating with acid. This reaction with 
earbon dioxide should set free a large proportion of the 
water of crystallization of the calcium sulphoaluminate 
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according to the equation 3CaO0.A1,03.3CaS0,.31 H,O 
+ 3CO3 = 3CaCO3 + 2A1(OH)s + 3CaSO,.2H,0 
+ 22 H,0. 

According to this, the loss due to carbonation and air 
drying should be 21.2 per cent of the original air dry 
weight and from two tests on different satin whites the 
figures found were 19.4 and 25.4 per cent respectively. 
Considering the differences in the two products used 
and the impossibility of air drying satin white without 
the absorption of somé CO, these are considered as 
reasonable checks with the theoretical and as strength- 
ening the evidence that the reaction takes place as 
given above. 

Meyer finds that a similar reaction takes place when 
satin white is treated with soda ash: 
3CaO0.A12.03.3CaS0O4.31 H2O + 3NagCO3 — 3CaCO; 
+ 6NaOH + A1,03 + 3CaS0,4.2H,0 + 22 H,O. 
This reaction may have some bearing on the action of 
coating mixtures where soda ash is used as a solvent for 
casein which is to be used in the presence of satin white. 

Mention has been made of the presence of alumina in 
the solution obtained by dialysis of satin white. One 
such test showed the presence of 86.2 per cent of the 
Al,03 and 87.6 per cent of the CaO present in the 
sample taken for the test. This dialysis was admittedly 
somewhat crude as it was impossible to prevent com- 
pletely the action of CO, on the sample and there may 
have been some slight action on the glass vessels due 
to thé very long time necessary to reach a point of 
neutrality to phenolphthalein. Even under such con- 
ditions the results are considered to have an important 
bearing on the constitution of satin white as they could 
not have been obtained if the aluminum had been 
present as Al(OH)s. 

In the present state of our knowledge and consider- 
ing all the evidence here presented, it seems most likely 
that satin white is calcium sulphoaluminate with the 
formula 3Ca0.A1.03.3CaS0,4.31 H.O. 
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Old Manuscript Found to 
Contain Linen Fibers 


The Bureau of Standards found on examination of 
specimens of papers from some old manuscripts that 
they were composed largely of linen fibers. As the 
manuscripts were said to bear dates ranging from 
1000 to 1749 A. D., and to be in good condition, they 
are evidence of the enduring quality of this kind of 
fiber. The manuscripts were of Arabian and contigu- 
ous origin and this circumstance fits in well with his- 
torical evidence that the Arabs used linen largely in 
the early days of papermaking. Their so-called ‘‘silk’’ 
paper, a thin smooth paper that was held in great es- 
teem, is said to have been made of linen fiber. History 
records that the Arabians learned papermaking from 
the Chinese, the originators of paper, through the cap- 
ture of some Chinese papermakers. 
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Roofing Felt Raw Materials 






and Quality Control 


prises those fibrous sheet products used as media 

for absorption and coating with asphalt, tar, 
ete., in the manufacture of roofing and allied products. 
It is a finished product, with characteristics dictated 
by its use requirements. Among those characteristics 
are: 

Ability to absorb large amounts of hot asphalt, 
tar, ete. 

Strength to withstand the pull on the sheet as it 
passes through the saturating and subsequent oper- 
ations. 

Weight to obtain the desired ratio of fibre to asphalt 
in the saturated felt. 

Moisture content to permit economical speed in satu- 
rating. 

Minimum of defects, such as checks, holes, lumps, ex- 
cessive hardness or softness, etc., to prevent manufac- 
turing irregularities and the production of a defective 
product. 

The function of the felt is to serve as a carrier for 
the asphalt saturant, and as a base for the asphalt coat- 
ing and mineral covering of slate, ete. Thus the felt 
weight per square foot should be as low as possible 
consistent with other requirements, so that the maxi- 
mum ‘‘sheetage’’ of roofing may be obtained per ton 
of felt. 

Since the first consideration in the manufacture of 
a sheet of felt is to obtain the maximum in saturation, 
very free stock is used. It must also be cheap. Free 
stock gives a sheet of open texture and allows for the 
formation of single-ply sheets in the required thickness. 
Such sheets homogeneously formed are preferable to 
sheets built up of two or more plies, since sheets of more 
than one ply are liable to split when emerging from the 
hot asphalt after saturating. 

For this reason, most mills use one cylinder mobi of 
large diameter, as 42-inch or 48-inch together with two 
presses and about sixty-five dryers for water removal. 
In isolated cases in this country, and generally in Ger- 
many, however, a fourdrinier machine is used. 


RR vies felt, also termed saturating felt, com- 


Raw Material Grades 


The bulk of the felt tonnage is made from six grades 
of raw materials, all of which are wastes and by-prod- 
uets. These materials are defined in a classification of 
rag stock, adopted by the rag felt and paper manu- 
facturers, which is given in Table I. 

In addition to these grades indicated by the classi- 
fication, several special wastes are utilized. Among 
them are carpet strings, dust, dark cottons, cotton 
waste, mill out throws, stockings, paper and strings. 

Canvas, window shades, strings, sisal, buckram, cot- 
ton linters, cottonseed hulls, cotton sweepings and 
pickers, and wool waste when baled separately can also 
be used in the manufacture of felt, but should not be 
included in the classification of grades. Neither should 
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they be shipped unless so authorized by the purchaser. 

Rags and all materials purchased are guaranteed by 
shipper to be dry and free from rubbish or any ma- 
terial not suitable for making paper or felt. Class 6 
containing moisture will be accepted, but is bought and 
settled for on basis of actual dry weight. 

Included in the materials not suitable for the manu- 
facture of felt paper are: shoe cuttings, felt boots, 
hats, corsets, suspenders, oil cloth, matting, leather, 
rubber, rope, mackintosh clippings, pasted stock, wood, 
stones, excelsior, metal of all kinds, tin cans, glass, 
bottles, ashes, bones, shoes, oily rags, ete. 

The price of rags varies considerably at different 
seasons. Thus large rag stock-house facilities at a 
roofing felt plant are essential. In this way, advan- 
tage can be taken of low price purchases. 

Rags in storage, however, should be inspected fre- 
quently and the piles turned over to prevent sponta- 
neous combustion. There is also considerable danger 
of fire in the rag cutting operation from matches left 
in pockets of old coats, pants, ete. It is, therefore, 
advisable to thoroughly equip all sections of a mill 
handling dry rags with sprinklers. 

All raw materials for roofing felt are characterized 
by their degree of hardness or softness. Hard stock 
reduces saturating ability of the sheet ; while soft stock 
promotes it. The degree of uniformity, and depend- 
ability and availability of supply are also important. 

A summary of pertinent facts regarding each of the 
several raw materials is given in Table II. Table III 
includes maximum and minimum tolerance data on a 
number of grades of finished felt, while Table IV pre- 
sents data on the average composition of rag and paper 
furnishes for felts of different weights. 





Table I 
Grades: 
No. 1 Roofing Rags: | 
Soft rags containing apessenina of wool. 
Satinet an including men’ 8 coats, ts, vests, 
mixed linsies, seams, women’s coats, sac s and cloth 


skirts, all containing a portion of wool fiber. 


No. 2 Roofing Rags: 
Cotton rags. 
Large and small cotton rags, including linings (without 
seams attached), silk rags, rag carpets, print rags and 
stockings. 

No. 3 Gunny Bagging: 
Free from fertilizer, charcoal, coal and cement sacks, 
chemical, lime and plaster bags. 


No. 4 Brussels and Hard Back Carpets: 
No. 5 Roofing Rags: 
A. Tailor rags, free from all rubbish and paper. 
B. Tailor rags, to contain not more than 10 per cent 


paper. I 
C. Tailor rags, to contain 10 per cent and not over 50 


per cent paper. 
No. 6 City Dump Rags: 




























































































Table II 
Grade Uniformity Softness Remarks 

No. 1 Roofing Rags|Constant Soft 
No. 2 Roofing Rags|Very variable (Soft 
No. 3 Gunny Bag- 

ging Constant Soft 
No. 4 Brussels and 

hard back car- |Variable Hard 

pets 
No. 5A Variable Hard Small supply 
No. 5B Variable Hard Small supply 
No. 5C Variable Hard Small supply 
Carpet Flyings Constant Soft 
Cotton Waste Constant Medium soft/Poor satur- 

ating qual- 
ities 
Dark Cottons Constant Mostly hard 
Dust Constant Mostly hard 
Mill Out-throws _|Variable Mostly hard 
Stockings Constant Soft Small supply 
Paper (mixed) Variable Hard Large supply 
Strings Fairly constant|Mostly hard 
Preparation of Rags 


In preparing the rags for an order to be run on the 
machine, a Rag Formula is made out. This formula 
corresponds to the usual beater furnish of board and 
paper mills; except that the rag furnish is propor- 
tioned before the rags are delivered to the beaters. 

Knowing the rag formula, the rag bales are weighed, 
opened, and sorted. Sorting must be carefully done to 
remove any concealed metal from the material. Me- 
chanics’ overalls, for example, frequently contain ream- 
ers, files, ete., in the pockets and if not removed would 
play havoe with the cutter knives, the cutting operation 
following immediately after the mixing of the rags in 
the desired amounts. 

The cutter must be of rugged construction and able 
to handle large quantities of rags in short time inter- 
vals. It must also be able to cut the rags into pieces 
about one inch square since the size of the cut rags 
controls the possible output of the beaters. 

The rags, after cutting, are conveyed by trucks, belt 
conveyors or a blower system to the rag beaters, while 
the required paper stock is beaten separately. 

The use of small capacity beaters for the treatment 
of the rags is desirable. The smaller weight of the 
rolls in such beaters does not tend to unduly hydrate 
the rags, but maintains their maximum freeness. For 
the same reason, continuous rag beaters are advantage- 
ous, because the rags are released from them to a stock 
chest as soon as they are broken up and de-fibered 
sufficiently. 

One felt mill to indicate the beater requirements of 
a plant producing from 70 to 76 tons of felt per day 
on three machines, uses the following beater equip- 
ment: eleven 1,000 lb. rag beaters; nine 750 Ib. 
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rag beaters; two paper stock beaters (continuous). 

In this same mill, the mixed papers are weighed and 
furnished to the two 1,000 lb. paper stock beaters. 
These beaters dump into a chest from which the stock 
is pumped to a regulating box supplying the jordan. 
The rag stock, regulated by a separate box, supplies 
the same jordan. 

This system is not wholly satisfactory. It is neces- 
sary to run felt to the desired degree of saturation ; i. e., 
hardness or softness, for the particular weight being 
made. In this case, variation in the hardness of the 
sheet, even in running one weight, is great. This vari- 
ation results from adjustments by the machine tender. 
When the sheet is running too soft, for example, the 
paper stock gate is opened a little to permit a gain in 
hardness. The time lag resulting from the transfer of 
stock in the chest to the finished felt causes the valve 
to be opened too far before results from the adjustment 
appear at the winder. Such an adjustment throws the 
sheet on the hard side, making it necessary to reverse 
the process; namely, to increase the rag content and to 
decrease the paper stock proportions. Moreover, it is 
often impossible to tell whether hardness at any particu- 
lar time is due to an excess of hard rags or to too much 
paper. Yet this knowledge is vital to intelligent felt 
machine operation. To avoid similar conditions, some 
mills are installing measuring tanks from which ac- 
eurately known amounts of paper pulp can be mixed 
with the rag stock. 

While furnishes differ among the mills, heavier 
weight felts require softer stock than the lighter 
weights. The latter, being thinner, saturate more 
quickly—a characteristic which makes it possible to use 
paper stock and the harder rags in their manufacture. 
The same stock, if used in heavier weights, would pro- 
duce felts with too slow saturation qualities. 

The percentage of moisture in the felt also affects the 
degree of saturation. Absorption of saturant does not 
commence until all moisture has been vaporized as 
steam from the felt while passing through the hot as- 
phalt bath. At a constant felt speed through the bath, 









































° Table III 
Maximum and Minimum Tolerances for Various Grades 
of Felt 
Grade} Weight _ Caliper Mullen Moisture 
480 sq. ft. (Burst) Test 
25 23-27 .025 15-20 
31 29-33 .031 18-23 
35 33-37 035 20-25 
50 48-52 .050 25-30 Th oie. 
ot over 3% 
60 58-62 .062 30-35 
70 67-73 .073 35-40 
75 72-78 .078 37-42 
80 77-83 .084 40-45 














the less the moisture, the greater the actual time during 
which asphalt enters the sheet and the less the time 
spent in evaporating water. Table V shows the satu- 
rating qualities required of felt. 
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Table IV 
Average Composition of Rag and Paper Furnish for Roofing Felts of Various Weights 
Grade of Lbs. and No. of Bales : 
Rags 254 35# 40# 45¢ 47# 50# 55# 65# 70# 75# 
No. 1 1200# 
2 
No. 2 900# 1200# 15004 18004 1500# 15004 
14 1} 2 24 3 24 24 
No. 3 Strings 300# 300# 300# 
19.6% } } 3 
No. 4 150# 3007 300# 600# 
: 3 ; 1 
No. 5A 
No. 5B 
No. 5C 600# 12.8% 600 
1 400# (1) 1 
Carpet 
Flyings 
Cotton 50# 50# 50# 50# 50# 
Waste 
Dark 600# 36.3% 600# 600# Mill Screenings Mill Screenings 
Cottons 1 11354 1 600# 600 
Mixed Rags Mixed 
Mixed Rags 12.8% Rags 
400# 1 
Mill Out- 
throws 
Stockings 
Mixed 1004 14.8% 50# 
Paper 4644 
Mixed Rags 
Strings 300# 12.8% 300# 
4 400# a 
Scrap Felt 3.7% 
400# 
(Fractions refer to fractions of a bale) 








Control of Manufacturing Operations 

Tests to control the quality of felt include the deter- 
mination of moisture, weight, bursting strength, caliper, 
and asphalt absorbency. 

The routine for moisture testing follows closely that 
in use in paperboard mills. Best practice includes a test 
for moisture at the time of manufacture, and a second 
test just before saturating. In both cases, the ideal 
sample consists of a strip the full width of the roll, or 
of the machine trim. If such a sample eannot be ob- 
tained, then fairly representative samples one foot 
square can be cut from the front, center, and back of 
the sheet. About one roll out of every three in a car- 
load, or an equivalent weight should be sampled for 
testing before saturating. In obtaining these samples, 
three or four of the outer layers are cut away, and then 
the sample cut from the exposed sheet. This procedure 
reduces the tendency for error that would result from 
the sampling of the outside layers with their higher 
moisture content. 

At the same time, similar samples 12 in. x 12 in. 
should be weighed on the usual papermaker’s scale and 
the weight expressed in pounds per 480 square feet or 
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square. The bursting strength of the felt is determined 
in the ordinary manner with a Mullen tester, while its 
thickness or caliper is measured with a standard microm- 
eter. The caliper of the sheet not only provides a 
check on thickness uniformity across the width of the 
sheet, but, when correlated with the weight, indicates 
the condition of press rolls and felts. 

Two methods are in use for determining asphalt 
absorbency of the felt: The first method is usually 
employed in routine work; while the second is for more 
accurate determinations. 

To make a test by the first method, it is necessary to 
secure a good sized piece of felt from which two pieces, 
each 12 inches square, can be cut. The weight and 
ealiper of each of the two squares are then determined. 
One piece of felt, exactly 4 in. x 8 in., is next cut from 
each square and its weight determined on a balance to 
the nearest milligram. 

In the meantime, not less than one quart of asphalt 
saturant, on which the penetration and melting point 
has been determined, is heated slowly in a shallow pan 
to 350 deg. Fahr. This temperature, maintained for a 
few minutes while the saturant is being thoroughly 
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Table V 

——- Weight Caliper Mullen, hacen b A Pesntention nae sane esr al 
Felt Max. Min. Min. Max. above: (Seconds) of Asphalt Saturant Saturation 

25 27 22 022 028 21 30 60 350 Fahr. 150 

31 33 29 028 034 23 36 60 ee = 

35 37 33 032 038 24 40 60 ih " 

50 52 48 049 053 29 52 40 ~~ ™ 

60 62 58 057 063 32 55 60 ee _ 

65 67 63 062 068 34 59 60 4 e: 

70 72 68 067 073 36 62 60 pe - 

75 77 73 072 078 37 64 40 <i “2 














mixed with a glass stirring rod, must not vary more 
than three degrees when at least 6 inches of one of the 
4-in. x 8-in. pieces of felt is completely immersed in the 
saturant. The length of immersion in number of sec- 
onds is specified in Table V for any particular weight 
of felt. 

Following the immersion, the felt is taken from the 
bath, all surplus saturant removed from it at once by 
means of a spatula; and then allowed to cool to room 
temperature. After cooling, the piece is cut into ex- 
actly two 4-inch squares; and the square that was com- 
pletely immersed is weighed on a balance to the nearest 
milligram. The percentage of saturation is then caleu- 
lated through the use of the following formula: 

Wet. of 4” sq., saturated — Wet. of 4” sq. dry 
Wet. of 4” x 8” piece — wet. of water 
a a 

The second 4-in. x 8-in. piece is treated exactly as the 
first and an average of the two results recorded. 

The same general instructions as have been outlined 
are followed in making the test by the second method. 
The weight of the felt and caliper are determined in 
the same way. The two 4-in. x 8-in. pieces, however, are 
not weighed before being immersed, but are immersed 
and one piece about 3 inches square cut from near the 
center of each of the completely immersed ends. These 
3 inch squares, after being allowed to cool to room 
temperature, are weighed to the nearest milligram ; and 
then completely desaturated with carbon bisulphide or 
chloroform. 


= % saturation 


The desaturated pieces are placed in an oven and 
allowed to remain for exactly thirty minutes at 175 
deg. Fahr. Upon removal from the oven, they are im- 
mediately weighed and the percentage of saturation 
caleulated as follows: 

Wet. of 3” mi ke of 3” sq. 
saturated “jf desaturated 
Wet. of 3” sq.,desaturated 
Certain other tests, such as ash determination, ten- 

sile strength, and fiber analysis, are also valuable indi- 

eators of quality. The ash determination is best car- 
ried out in a muffle furnace; tensile strength may be 
conveniently determined with a tensile strength ma- 
chine; while fiber analysis may be made by the usual 
microscope estimation methods. In making a fiber 
analysis, it is well, because of the great varieties of 
fibers present, to examine the same sample with sev- 
eral different stains, such as Herzberg and Sutermeister. 

Then the results should be compared in making a final 

estimate. It is also essential to have standards repre- 

senting average composition of the various raw stocks 
used in the settings for comparison. 


Felt Defects 


It should be pointed out that the higher the allow- 
able moisture content in thes making of paper and 
board, the more is the profit for the mill, while for 
saturating felt the reverse holds true. The ideal felt, 
although it is seldom realized, would contain 0.0 per 
cent moisture. Table VI, however, indicates the usual 


= % saturation 











































































Table VI 
Felt Mill Tests Saturating Plant Tests 
Ne Per cent Moisture Per cent Moisture Desiessnecs Elanved 
Min. Max. Aver. Min. Max. Aver. 
1 3.6 4.0 3.7 48 9.2 6.7 plus 3.0 24 
2 3.3 4.4 3.7 5.8 10.0 8.3 ee 23 
3 3.5 4.0 3.7 5.4 14.0 7.8 we 21 
4 3.1 4.2 3.4 2.4 9.0 5.1 7 i 21 
5 4.1 4.5 4.3 2.8 7.7 4.8 “ 0.5 18 
6 4.5 3.8 6.5 * oo 19 
Average 3.43 6.53 plus 2.76 21 
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range of moisture content of felt as shipped from the 
mill and its gain in mositure content through storage. 
The data in this tabulation were based on tests made 
on finished rolls that were shipped about 200 miles in 
freight cars and then held for several days at the roofing 
plant before saturating, the moisture tests being made 
on the felt as shipped and just before saturating. 

It should be stated that the moisture content of felt 
should not exceed 3 per cent at the saturator, since all 
of the moisture must be driven from the felt before 
saturation commences. The speed of the saturator, 
therefore, must be set according to the moisture content 
of the felt at the time. The correlation between weight, 
caliper, moisture and per cent saturation is shown in 
Table VII, a tabulation based on tests made on a car- 
load of 35-pound felt. 

The whole matter of moisture control is partly a 
matter of correct felt machine equipment and opera- 
tion, and partly a matter of proper protection in tran- 
sit, if shipped, and the saturation of rolls as quickly 
as possible after making. Too much slacking up of 
press rolls, incorrect crown on press rolls, dirty felts, 
and too high machine speed for steam available for 
drying are frequent causes of a high moisture content 
in felt. 

With poor weight regulation a 50-pound felt has been 
known to vary from a low of 39 Ib. to a high of 64 lb. 

If the felt is too heavy, the amount of coating asphalt 
must be decreased, thus resulting in lower fire resisting 
and wearing qualities in the finished shingles. If the 
felt is too light, the coating asphalt must be increased to 
bring the weight of the roofing to a certain finished 
weight per 480 sq. ft. If the roofing or shingles are 
made too thick, through the application of extra 
asphalt, many cracks develop in the asphalted product. 
These cracks, causing a short life in the roofing, are 
due to the high coefficient of expansion of the material. 

With proper equipment and care in felt machine 
operations, felt weight can be controlled to within 3 Ib. 
over or under. 

Checks constitute one of the most prolific causes of 
finishing plant troubles. The felt, under tension in its 
passage through the saturator, has a much smaller ten- 
sile strength immediately after emerging from the satu- 
rant than before being saturated. A checked felt opens 
up at this point like fish scales ; splits to half or less of its 
original thickness ; and breaks. 

Too sudden an increase in pressure gradation be- 
tween press rolls usually combined with slow stock 
which retards expulsion of water from the sheet is the 
primary cause of checking. Therefore, the elimination 
of checks is up to the felt mill and is accomplished 
through the installation of more or better suction boxes 
ahead of the presses, slower machine speed, cleaner 
felts, and in short, through the use of any measure 
which will reduce the water content of the sheet before 
it reaches the presses. 

Felt, which is too soft, is often too weak and this 
causes breaks and production losses. On the other 
hand, a felt that is too hard is usually too strong and 
saturates with difficulty. 

Breaks, occurring during the saturating process, are 
sometimes caused by poor formation on the cylinder 
of the felt machine. Another cause is that of carrying 
too much draw between the presses, or between the last 
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press and dryers, or between the dryers. This draw 
may not be great enough to cause a machine break, but 
if the sheet is not run slack enough, especially between 
the presses, the fibrous formation will be distorted and 
the sheet weakened. 

Although the hardness of a felt may be determined 
crudely by feel, a rather close indication of the saturat- 
ing properties of a sheet can be obtained from a study of 
bursting strength figures. To cite an example: a 50- 
pound felt testing 25 lb. in bursting strength would be 
considered hard enough, while twenty pounds would 
be considered too soft. 

As is usual in cylinder machine products, the tensile 
strength of felt in the machine direction is about twice 
that across the grain. Logically, there is no good rea- 
son why tensile strength determinations should not be 
as accurate an indicator for hardness as bursting 
strength determinations, and a better measure of per- 





















































Table VII 
~ Weight Caliper Moisture p28. or 
32.6 029 3.0 143.8 
41.1 036 3.7 160.3 
33.7 036 5.6 120.6 
33.2 036 7.9 109.3 
35.8 033 5.3 157.5 
34.9 026 2.6 98.2 
37.5 034 5.6 108.2 
34.6 032 6.1 164.0 
36.5 032 5.8 122.0 
34.0 031 5.4 131.7 
36.3 035 2: 138.3 
35.9 033 5.2 168.6 
38.6 023 3.2 99.3 
36.0 032 5.7 113.5 
37.0 033 3.2 111.3 




















formance in saturating as well. A correlated study of 
furnish, saturation qualities and tensile strength with 
the object of increasing uniformity and reducing sat- 
urating plant delays no doubt would result in valuable 
results. 

Another defect, the remedy of which must be sought 
in the mill, is that of holes in the felt caused by the 
dislocation of lumps of wood, glass, metal and other 
hard materials while passing between the squeeze rolls 
of the saturator. Ample rifflers, provided with baffles 
and burlap bagging on the bottom, should be installed 
between the machine regulating box and the screens to 
remove a large part of the foreign material. The 
sereens, equipped with rather fine slotted plates, should 
have sufficient capacity as should the jordans. In ad- 
dition, jordan fillings should be kept in first-class con- 
dition at all times. The use of continuous beating 
systems provided with rifflers and deckers has also 
proved of great value in obtaining cleaner stock. 
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Moonee engineering economists 


appreciate the value of floor space and 
the cost of a roof. One of the most 
up-to-date power plants has no roof 
at all over the machinery which is 
itself weatherproof rather than to 
construct a roof over the entire plant. 
Suppose it is necessary for a mill oper- 
ator to increase the capacity of his wood 


room. He may need to add chipper 
capacity, or to add screens or con- 
veyors. His problem is to decide where 


to put the additional equipment. He 
may build an extension to the building, 
but that requires additional ground 
space, walls and a roof, or he may so 
rearrange his existing equipment to use 
the buildings he has and by economizing 
in the space required by each machine 
increase the capacity of the plant with- 
out extending the buildings. 

A redesign of the chipper drive pre- 
sents one of the best prospects for space 
economy, because these machines are 
usually driven by induction motors 
through flat belt drives. Such a drive 
takes up a great deal of valuable floor 
space. For example, an 88-inch diam- 
eter chipper occupies a floor space of 
approximately 80 sq. ft., including the 
base and the driving pulley. A suitable 
150-h.p. slip ring induction motor with 
its belt drive will occupy a floor space of 
approximately 100 sq. ft. In other words, 
25 per cent more floor space is required 
for a chipper drive of the old type than 
is required for the chipper itself. Ob- 
viously, if the slip ring induction motor 
and the belt drive were to be eliminated, 
it would be possible to install two 88- 
inch diameter chippers in the space pre- 
viously occupied by one chipper and its 
drive. This can be accomplished by the 
use of a motor direct connected to the 
chipper shaft in the space previously 
occupied by the driving pulley. 

A prominent engineer once observed 
that, “The solution of a problem is half 
completed when the problem has been 
expressed in words.” True enough, but 
here was an exception that proved a rule 
because it was a long way from the idea 
of the direct connected chipper motor 
to the realization of the idea. 

It has been previously stated that the 
common drive for the wood chipper is 
an induction motor and a belt. The rea- 
son for the popularity of this type of 
motor may be found by considering the 
characteristics of the application. The 
chipper rotor is exceedingly massive and 
it has considerable “flywheel effect.” 
When mounted on sleeve type bearings, 
the starting duty is heavy and consid- 
erable work must be done to accelerate 
the rotor to synchronous speed. At all 
times while in operation, the machine is 
subject to tremendous mechanical vibra- 
tion. Slip ring or squirrel cage induc- 
tion motors have suitable starting and 
operating characteristics and the belt 
drive cushions the motors so that they 
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T'wo Chippers in Place of One 


By F. M. ROBERTS, 


Industrial Engineering Department, 
General Electric Company 























Upper—Synchronous motor without 
end shield to show windings 

Center and Lower—Two views of 
direct connected chipper drives 
showing adaptability of plate 

steel stator frame. 


are not subject to the mechanical vibra- 
tions. 

First considerations of a direct con- 
nected drive for a chipper naturally in- 
cluded a slip ring or squirrel cage induc- 
tion motor as a driving unit. These 
types of motors, while suitable for driv- 
ing the chipper through a belt, have 
some characteristics which make them 
unsuitable for direct connection. To 
have a reasonably good power factor, 
an induction motor must have a small 
air gap, which is a decided hazard in a 
machine subject at all times to consid- 
erable mechanical vibration. Although 
an induction motor designed for opera- 
tion at 720 r.p.m. or 900 r.p.m., such as 
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those used for driving a chipper through 
a belt drive, may have reasonably good 
power factor and a fairly high efficiency, 
yet a motor of the same horsepower 
rating for direct connection at a lower 
speed will have a much poorer power 
factor and a lower efficiency. However, 
induction motors have one important 
characteristic which makes them desir- 
able for this application and this has 
been responsible in a large measure for 
their popularity in the past; they are 
very efficient during the starting period 
and can readily accelerate the heavy 
dise with its high flywheel effect. 

The tailor made motor for direct con- 
nection to a wood chipper is one which 
combines high operating efficiency, high 
power factor and constant speed with 
high efficiency during the accelerating 
period. At the same time, the motor 
must be of liberal mechanical design so 
that it will not suffer from the mechan- 
ical vibration to which it is subjected. 
Provision must be made to move the 
rotor of the chipper within the stator 
to adjust the cut of the knife. Such a 
motor is, in fact, a combination of two 
motors in the same frame; a synchro- 
nous motor during operation and an in- 
duction motor while starting. 

At one time it was contended that the 
use of synchronous motors for operating 
chippers, which have a fluctuating load, 
required the introduction of a large fly- 
wheel effect into the motor rotor, to 
smooth out the pulsations of line current. 
This has been found to be erroneous since 
it is proven by a simple mathematical 
analysis that the combined flywheel ef- 
fect of the chipper rotor and the rotor 
of the conventional type synchronous 
motor is more than sufficient to limit the 
line current pulsations to such a low 
value that further improvement is not 
justified. Thus the motor rotor may be 
of the conventional design. 

The problem of building a motor of 
conventional design throughout without 
expensive modifications, which will per- 
mit a movement of the rotor with re- 
spect to the stator, presented a difficult 
problem which had a very simple solu- 
tion. This solution consisted of design- 
ing a stator stacking 1% inches longer 
than the rotor stacking, so that the rotor 
may be moved mechanically with respect 
to the stator, along the axis of the chip- 
per shaft, a distance of 1% inches and 
still operate in a normal manner. Such 
a design permits the operator to adjust 
the cut of the knives without disturbing 
the stator on the chipper base. 

The modern chipper is provided with 
ball and roller bearings, the former to 
absorb the thrust and to carry part of 
the load and the latter to carry. the 
major part of the load of the. chipper 
and the motor. This type of mechanical 
construction makes it unnecessary to 
supply a motor with a very high start- 
ing torque; approximately 40 per cent 









starting torque is required to break the 
machine away from rest. This rela- 
tively low starting torque permits the 
design of a starting winding which has 
a low inrush current and high starting 
efficiency, and permits the concentration 
of the torque at the pull-in point where 
the motor has to synchronize while car- 
rying a load of high inertia. The con- 
centration of torque at the pull-in point 
is a desirable characteristic for another 
reason; chippers sometimes have to 
operate on power systems which are 
subject to frequency or voltage fluctua- 
tions. These fluctuations may cause the 
chipper to drop out of step momentarily 
and unless the motor has a high pull-in 
torque, it will not resynchronize on the 
squirrel cage winding. 

Both the rotor and the stator of the 
motor are designed to withstand the tre- 
mendous mechanical vibrations to which 
the whole machine is subjected during 
operation. The stator coils themselves 
are protected by steel bracing rings 
which are mounted behind the coils and 
to which each coil is laced. 

The design of the rotor starting wind- 
ing or squirrel cage winding presented 
a special problem in itself. Torque 
characteristics, a heat storage capacity 
and mechanical strength all had to be 


considered and provided for. By the 
selection of the proper alloy for the 
squirrel cage winding bars, the torque 
characteristics of the motor are so ar- 
ranged that the motor has a reasonably 
low starting torque and low starting 
current and a high pull-in torque. The 
heat storage capacity of the winding and 
the mechanical strength are allied inas- 
much as the winding is made of several 
times the usual cross section to provide 
the mechanical strength necessary to 
withstand the mechanical vibration and 
it automatically possesses the heat stor- 
age capacity required for frequent starts 
and for the work done in accelerating 
the heavy flywheel. The squirrel cage 
bars are carried out well beyond the 
coils of the field winding to provide for 
proper radiation to dissipate the heat 
generated during acceleration and to 
provide the necessary space for mount- 
ing the heavy end ring which connects 
the bars at the end. 

This end ring is made of relatively 
large cross section and is bolted at the 
joint with two or three times as many 
bolts as would normally be used in a 
motor designed for ordinary industrial 
service. 

The control equipment must fulfill 
many exacting duties in order to enable 


Automatic full 
voltage starter 
with stalled-rotor 
and pull-out pro- 
tection for syn- 
chronous motor 
chipper drive 


it to properly control the operation of 
the motor direct connected to a wood 
chipper. The custom is to use full volt- 
age starting for the motor. The reason 
for this is that the torque output of the 
motor during starting and acceleration 
is of extreme importance, since it must 
allow the motor to get the chipper disc 
up to speed and consequently the full 
capacity of the starting winding must 
be utilized. As previously stated, the 
synchronous motor is designed to have 
a low starting torque and consequently 
if logs are left in the chipper or thrown 
onto the disc before the machine is 
started, it is possible to stall the rotor 
and prevent it from starting. To pro- 
tect the motor against overheating with 
the rotor stalled in this way, a stalled 
rotor protective relay is provided as 
part of the control equipment. After a 
definite time has elapsed, this relay will 
automatically remove the motor from 
the line before the rotor winding over- 
heats. Should a serious dip of voltage 
on the power system occur simultan- 
eously with a high peak load on the 
chipper, it may cause the motor to pull 
out of step. If this happens the motor 
may have to resynchronize under load 
and in order to do this the full pull-in 
torque of the squirrel cage winding is 
necessary. With field excitation applied 
to the rotor, this pull-in torque charac- 
teristic is not available. Thus the con- 
trol equipment must provide for the re- 
moval of field excitation from the motor 
at this time and protective relays are 
provided on the control panel to auto- 
matically remove the excitation when 
the motor pulls out of step and to en- 
able the motor to resynchronize auto- 
matically on the squirrel cage winding. 

In addition to the special protective 
relays which have been described for 
protecting against stalled rotor condi- 
tions and pull-out conditions, thermal 
overload relays are provided on each 
control panel to protect the motor 
against sustained overload which might 
cause the stator to overheat and event- 
ually burn out. Where automatic motor 
operated conveyors are used for feeding 
logs into the chipper, the control is 
readily interlocked so that if the syn- 
chronous motor pulls out of step, the 
conveyor is stopped, preventing con- 
tinued overload and any difficulty in 
resynchronizing on the squirrel cage 





winding. Undervoltage protection by an instantaneous or 
time delay relay is provided on these control panels and is, 
in fact, the standard protective feature for this condition. 

This combination of motor and control marks another for- 
ward step in the complete electrification of the paper mill. 
This constant speed drive of relatively large horsepower rat- 
ing provides a splendid place for the application of a syn- 
chronous motor which assists in maintaining the plant power 
factor at a high value, and by so doing, compensates for the 
lower power factor of a number of smaller induction motors. 
By using a direct connected motor, the maintenance charges 
may be considerably reduced because the total number of 
bearings is reduced by at least 50 per cent and the belt drive 
is completely eliminated. The space requirement is reduced 
by more than one half. At a time when operating economy 
is of paramount importance and when the advisability of 
building expansion is problematical, the adoption of the 
direct connected chipper motor provides one means whereby 
production may be increased without excessive capital 
expenditure. 
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Technical Association Convenes 


for 1934 Convention 


Nineteenth annual meeting featured by large 
number of well prepared papers which drew 
representative attendance at regular and 
divisional sessions. 


HE program of the 19th annual 
I convention of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, proceeded with clock- 
like precision from the opening of the 
convention on Monday morning, Feb- 
ruary 19, to and including the annual 
luncheon on Thursday, February 22, 
which brought the meetings to a close. 
Each of the various papers presented 
before the convention showed the result 
of careful preparation, and in toto were 
of sufficiently varied character to have 
something for everyone who in any way 
might be interested in the technical 
phases of pulp and paper making. 
Surely, the program committee, the con- 
tributors of papers, and those who saw 
to it that the meetings were held with 
the alacrity of train dispatching are to 
be congratulated both indivieually and 
jointly for their efforts. 


Symposium on Paper Classi- 
fications and Standards 


The four-day program started with a 
symposium on Paper Classifications and 
Standards, which was conducted as 
a joint meeting of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try and the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and its associate members. 

Mr. S. L. Willson, President of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
was honorary chairman of this joint 
meeting, while Allen Abrams, President 
of T.A.P.P.L., presided. 

Mr. Abrams, in calling the meeting to 
order, spoke briefly on the subject of 
paper grading and then called upon 
C. W. Boyce, Executive Secretary, of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
for his introductory remarks. Mr. 
Boyce stressed the paper code situation 
and suggested that the industry had 
never undertaken before the study of its 
products on such an important scale. 
He emphasized the fact that the stand- 
ardization of paper grades was one of 
the most difficult standardization jobs of 
American industry. 

Mr. Boyce further told of the need for 
carefully defining tolerances, and stated 
that another most important aspect in 
this program of standardization was the 
need for adequate financing. 

In the opinion of Mr. Boyce, such a 
program was the best investment that 
the paper industry could make in ex- 
tending the uses of paper. 


Quality Standards 


Following Mr. Boyce’s remarks, Mr. 
Abrams called upon W. E. Emley of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards in the absence 
of Dr. L. J. Briggs, Director, to read 
Dr. Briggs’s paper on the “Development 
and Use of Quality Standards.” 
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In this paper, it was pointed out that 
standards should be intelligent to both 
parties; that they should not be am- 
biguous; that specifications should be 
written from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer rather than that of the manufac- 
turer and that they should be intelligent 
to both manufacturers and the public 
alike. Such specifications, it was said, 
should consist in so far as possible of 
performance requirements only, and 
that the difference between grades 
should be based on serviceability. 

The facilities of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to the limit of its ability was placed 
at the disposal of T.A.P.P.I. in the writ- 
ing up of these specifications. 

Three other papers were presented be- 
fore this joint meeting, the first by J. E. 
Plumstead, Manager, Jessup & Moore 
Paper Company, on “Economic Signifi- 
cance of Paper Specifications”; the sec- 
ond by P. K. Baird of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, on “Use Requirements 
of Paper”; and the third by F. C. Clark 
of Skinner & Sherman, Inc., on “Trade 
Names and Their Significance.” 


Paper Specifications 


Mr. Plumstead in presenting his paper 
immediately questioned, “Is paper mak- 
ing an art or a science?” and then pro- 
ceeded with “It is an art,” says the 
maker of cover specialties; and “It is 
a science,” contradicts the roofing felt 
manufacturer. 

In the opinion of Mr. Plumstead, paper 
specifications must start in the labora- 
tory, and must follow through the paper- 
making process and into the warehouse, 
where the product must be approved for 
delivery or otherwise disposed of if sub- 
standard quality. He also pointed that 
paper specifications might be of eco- 
nomic value to the paper manufacturer 
alone in standardizing his product; to 
the paper manufacturer and paper 
buyer jointly to insure satisfactory serv- 
ice and to prevent disputes; and to com- 
petitive paper manufacturers jointly as 
a basis for the establishment of com- 
petitive grades. 


Paper Use Requirements 


Dr. C. E. Curran, In Charge, Section 
of Pulp and Paper, Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, after being introduced by Mr. 
Abrams, called upon Mr. Baird of the 
Laboratory staff to present the paper 
on “Use Requirements of Paper.” Mr. 
Baird told of the survey that he had 
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made for the purpose of delineating 
sheet properties, listing of these prop- 
erties in order of their importance, selec- 
tion of standard test methods, and the 
establishment of minimum and maxi- 
mum values for each standard. He said 
that an analysis of the returns from the 
questionnaire which listed fifty-four 
sheet properties showed that finish, 
color, bursting strength, ream weight, 
formation, and cleanliness in the order 
named were considered by manufactur- 
ers of greatest importance. 

At this point in the program the meet- 
ing was thrown open for discussion. 
One delegate called attention to the 
sheet properties as set up by the paper 
manufacturer in the order of their im- 
portance and stated that the ultimate 
consumer should be active in this work 
on use requirements, suggesting that the 
printer, for example, was primarily in- 
terested in sheet characteristics consid- 
ered of lesser importance by paper man- 
ufacturers. F. C. Clark called attention 
to the widely divergent opinions on this 
subject and to the endless task of argu- 
ing physical tests. He proposed that it 
should be possible for each group of 
manufacturers and consumers to con- 
sider as many different varieties of any 
specified class for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at definite agreements as to tentative 
standards for it. 


Significance of Trade 
Names 


Following the discussion of Mr. 
Baird’s paper, Mr. Clark presented a 
digest of a most intensive study of 
“Trade Names and their Significance.” 
The paper industry, said Mr. Clark, like 
all old industries, has grown largely as 
a result of consumer demands, various 
kinds and grades of paper being devel- 
oped to meet the special requirements of 
a consumer. These kinds and grades 
have then found immediate application 
for uses that were entirely unrelated to 
those uses for which the paper was orig- 
inally developed. This practice, con- 
tinued Mr. Clark, has led to the applica- 
tion of various names to these papers, 
and generally the name applied was in- 
dicative of the purpose for which the 
paper was used. Kraft wrapping paper 
was cited as an example of one variety 
of paper from which sixty-five or more 
trade-named papers were cut from reg- 
ular runs of stock. These names devel- 
oped confusion and this confusion was 


























further increased because many of these 
same papers, under the names given, 
might be found to be made wholly or 
partly of rope, unbleached sulphite, and 
groundwood pulps. 

There is obviously a certain relation- 
ship, said Mr. Clark, between all papers 
made and therefore all trade names 
used. ‘lo establish such a relationship 
would overcome much of this name con- 
fusion that now exists and would give 
to the industry a common language, 
easily understood and easily applied to 
many every day problems. 

The history of paper classification was 
briefly reviewed. Then Mr. Clark sug- 
gested a classification plan in which all 
papers were divided into ten major 
groups called types; each type was then 
divided in ten subdivisions, where neces- 
sary, called Classes; and each Class 
might be further subdivided into ten 
subdivisions called Kinds. 

The ten types of paper in the order 
given included boards, book-printing, 
bristol, building, cover, news, tissue, 
wrapping, writing and industrial. 

After explaining the principal com- 
binations of the board group, Mr. Clark 
proceeded to show how a paper classifi- 
cation chart could be used to designate 
definitely by numerals every paper men- 
tioned in the chart, and explained how 
the chart might be expanded to include 
every paper now produced. 

C. C. Heritage of the Oxford Paper 
Company complimented Mr. Clark on 
the excellent start he had made in tak- 
ing the common trade names of paper, 
mysterious and duplicating as they are, 
and putting them into a system. Miss 
Helen Kiely of the American Writing 
Paper Company stated that her company 
had been using a system somewhat sim- 
ilar to that outlined by Mr, Clark for 
the past ten years; that the system 
works very satisfactorily; and that 
every paper has a grade number. It 
was further brought out that The Boga- 
lusa Paper Company was using a some- 
what similar system and that it proved 
valuable in correlating the work of the 
technical and sales departments. 

The discussion following Mr. Clark’s 
paper completed the morning meeting of 
the first day, but the afternoon meeting 
which was called to order at 2:30 P. M. 
was also devoted to the symposium on 
paper classifications and standards. 


Paper Imports 


Lt. Col. Warren B. Bullock, Manager 
of the Import Committee of the Amer- 
ican Paper Industry, was the first 
speaker of the afternoon program. He 
briefly outlined the function of the Im- 
port Committee and suggested that the 
Tariff Act of 1930, under which duties 
on foreign merchandise were now being 
collected, provided for approximately 
170 different kinds of paper. Therefore, 


the first question that a custom’s official 
must ask in deciding what rate of duty is 
to be levied is, “What kind of paper is 
it?’"—a wrapping paper being dutiable 
at one rate, a writing at another. 
Difficulty arises, however, when the 
customs official is faced with the deter- 
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mination of a paper which is so close to 
the border line between two grades that 
the importer may claim it to be some- 
thing which it is not. Then that offi- 
cial, said Mr. Bullock, must have some 
yardstick of classification by which to 
classify paper. 

He cited a typical case of the kind 
just mentioned, emphasized the econom- 
ics of the situation, and stated that the 
task of the Import Committee as well 
as that of the Custom officials would be 
greatly simplified if there were defini- 
tions of various grades of paper, so 
phrased that they could be used by those 
officials in the analysis of a shipment of 
any foreign paper. 


Viewpoint of Merchant 


The Merchant’s Viewpoint on this 
subject of standardization was presented 
by Charles Addoms, Treasurer of the 
National Trade Association following 
the remarks of Lt. Col. Bullock and the 
discussion of his paper. Standardiza- 
tion, in the words of Mr. Addoms, is not 
new—it was a live topic during the war. 
The paper industry, said Mr. Addoms, 
has contributed its part on standardiza- 
tion and it will continue to do so. Both 
manufacturers and merchants realize 
the need for the exchange of ideas. 

Mr. Addoms in continuing his remarks 
stated that standardization of sizes, 
weights, color, etc., had eliminated to 
some extent the private brand. He re- 
ferred to the troubles of printers and 
merchants and suggested in concluding 
his remarks that standardized methods 
would perpetuate the existence of the in- 
dustry. 


Facilities of T.A.P.P.I. 


T.A.P.P.I. Facilities for Developing 
Standards was the subject of C. C. Herit- 
age, the next paper of the symposium. 
Mr. Heritage reviewed the present situa- 
tion in the industry; stated that the 
operation of the industry under the code 
had presented certain basic problems; 
and that the stabilization of price re- 
quired a stabilization of quality. To 
this end, Mr. Heritage suggested the 
need of a yardstick for grades that 
would be fair to all, and at the same 
time simple, workable, precise, and 
easily understandable. A clear picture 
of grade standards (a term coined with- 
in only the past few weeks) must be 
obtained, said Heritage. These stand- 
ards, in his opinion, might be based on 
raw materials, processes, or properties 
of the finished products. The practical 
aspects of the problem, continued Mr. 
Heritage, may require the use of raw 
material data to secure a workable an- 
swer even though the properties of the 
products themselves offer the simplest 
means of defining grades. 

In outlining a procedure for develop- 
ing grade standards, he suggested that 
a study of use requirements which were 
capable of description in ordinary lay 
English might be the starting point; 
then there would be the technical job 
of correlating the properties of the sheet 
with its use requirements, and placing 
values upon them. 











Mr. Heritage then told how T.A.P.P.I. 
functioned as an organization, men- 
tioned the work of the several divisions, 
called attention to the Manual of Stand- 
ards, and expressed the interest of 
T.A.P.P.I. as an organization in func- 
tioning as a correlating agency in the 
work of paper grading. 


Discussion 


The meeting was thrown open for criti- 
cisms and suggestions by Mr. Abrams 
as soon as Mr. Heritage had presented 
his paper. The discussion -which fol- 
lowed was particularly interesting and 
helpful since it brought out several dif- 
ferences in points of view. 

Opposition to grade standardization 
came chiefly from H. J. Miner, Sales 
Manager of the Munising Paper Com- 
pany, and J. H. Slater, General Manager 
of the Escanaba Paper Company. 

In the opinion of Mr. Miner, the 
standardization of grades was a step in 
the wrong direction since manufactur- 
ers should strive at all times to im- 
prove their products. The only method 
of grading was one of materials, such 
as 100 per cent rag, 100 per cent sulphite 
or whatever it might be, said Mr. Miner, 
because any standardization based on 
results would put an end to personal or 
company initiative. 

At present, Mr. Miner continued, that 
their problem with sulphite bond was 
how to degrade it to comply with the 
requirements for grades of lower price. 
He brought out the fact that it cost 
$5.00 more per ton to make the inferior 
product, but this product could be mer- 
chandised. 

Mr. Slater supported the remarks of 
Mr. Miner and suggested that the stand- 
ardization of methods was the proper 
thing, but standardization of grades of 
paper was in the wrong direction. 

It was also pointed out by others that 
the industry would be in danger if too 
close standards were set, and that right 
now it was impossible to use the sales 
argument of higher quality—higher 
price. 


Viewpoints of Converter 
and Consumer 


This very interesting discussion was 
followed by a paper by N. H. Stuart, 
Purchasing Agent, Remington-Rand, 
Inc., on the “Converters and Consumers 
Viewpoint.” Mr. Stuart told of the pa- 
per requirements of investment houses, 
public utilities, industrials, and schools 
and colleges; and explained that he rep- 
resented both a converting and consum- 
ing organization. Some mills, said Mr. 
Stuart, were reluctant to work to spe- 
cifications, but it was his belief that 
papers should be specified on a basis of 
use requirements and permanence. In 
addition, he suggested a change in the 
substance weights of bonds and writ- 


ings. 


Paper Manufacturer’s 
Viewpoint 

After a brief recess, following Mr. 
Stuart’s paper, Ernst Mahler, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, presented the “Paper Manufactur- 
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er’s Viewpoint.” Overproduction, price 
cutting and “upping the grade,” the lat- 
ter two being termed methods of cheat- 
ing, were the three evils with which he 
was concerned. Mills, said Mr. Mahler, 
that are going to produce new and bet- 
ter products should be entitled to profit 
by that work, and that fruits of effort 
were going to come again to the leaders 
of the industry. 

It was Mr. Mahler’s concept that the 
paper manufacturers’ viewpoint and 
that of the purchasers should be the 
same—that the manufacturers must be 
in a co-operative frame of mind with 
the purchasers and that the purchasers 
should become somewhat technically 
minded. He emphasized further the 
need of suitable instruments and tests 
for control purposes, and stated that 
the success of the individual mill was 
dependent upon the service it rendered 
to its customers. 
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a in “- ; : work of the sulphite bond grading com- 
yal : ’ ie  “ mittee, suggesting that the committee 
: ; 4 was going to recommend that a new 
classification for grades be adopted but 
that he was not at liberty to divulge 

the recommendations at that time. 

The work of the book paper associa- 
tion was next on the docket, and was 
presented by H. P. Carruth, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Mead Corporation. Mr. 
Carruth explained that the grading of 
products was one of gradual evolution 
over a period of years; suggested that 
the use of a product was the dominating 
factor in grading; and recommended 
that any specification adopted should 
be considered only temporary as grad- 
ing must never prohibit the develop- 
ment of the industry. 


Preparation of Paper Standards 


The- last formal paper of the sympo- 
sium was on the subject of “Preparing 
Paper Standards” and was presented by 
Dr. H. M. Wriston, President, Institute 
of Paper Chemistry. Dr. Wriston stated 
that the Institute was prepared to co- 
operate in this matter of paper stand- 
ards; that it was both a research and 
educational institution; that its equip- 
ment was unrivalled; and that its staff 
was unexcelled. He stressed the inade- 
quacy of instruments to determine ac- 
curately paper characteristics; the need 
for simpler instruments to permit easier 
checking and easier reading; and that 
tests must be made on a more and more 
accurate basis. He further pointed out 
that the Institute was the official testing 
station for several grades in this code 
work and that over 100,000 tests had 
already been made. 

The activities of the day were briefly 
summarized by Mr. Abrams and after a 
short discussion a most helpful sympo- 
sium on “Paper Classification and Stand- 
ards” was brought to an end. 


Second Day’s Program 


The morning of February 20 was 
given over to a general session over 
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which Allen Abrams presided, and dur- 
ing which the report of the secretary, 
address of the president, report of joint 
textbook committee, and development 
reports of each division of T.A.P.P.I. 
were presented. 

In presenting the secretary’s report, 
R. G. Macdonald stated that 114 mem- 
bers were elected to T.A.P.P.I. during 
1933 and that 139 members had re- 
signed or were dropped from member- 
ship. Five members—T. J. Keenan, E. 
A. Bergholtz, F. C. Farnsworth, W. L. 
Nixon, and J. A. Fux were lost by death 
during the year. The total individual 
membership on December 1, 1933, was 
said to be 1,068. 

Mr. Macdonald also reported on the 
service rendered by the association office 
in the way of special reports and service 
to members; told of moving in Decem- 
ber, 1933, from 370 Lexington Avenue 
to the Chanin Building, 122 East 42d 
Street, in order to keep the association’s 
headquarters close to those of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association; men- 
tioned briefly the successful 1933 fall 
meeting at Appleton, Wisconsin; and 
discussed matters of articles of organ- 
ization, employment, publications, co- 
operative activities, and activities of 
the various sections and divisions. 


President’s Address 


Mr. Abrams, in presenting the Pres- 
ident’s address, told of the activities of 
T.A.P.P.I. during the strenuous year 
through which we have passed, and par- 
ticularly emphasized the excellent work 
of several committees, including the 
Paper Use Requirements Committee, the 
Permanence and Durability Committee, 
the Patents Committee, the Education 
Committeee, and the Pulp Testing Com- 
mittee. In addition, reference was made 
to the valuable service being rendered 
in their respective fields by committees 
on Management Methods, Heat and 
Power, Preparation of Non-Fibrous Ma- 
terials, Stuff Preparation, Fundamental 
Research, Paper Testing, Non-Fibrous 
Materials Testing, and Coating. 

He mentioned the work of the Central 
Research Committee of the A. P. P. A.; 
the fall meetings of T.A.P.P.I. for the 
past several years, together with the 
1934 meeting to be held at Portland, 
Oregon; the activity of T.A.P.P.I.’s sec- 
tional organizations; the progressive 
spirit of the Pacific Coast section; the 
trip to Savannah to view the work of 
Dr. C. H. Herty on the production of sul- 
phite and groundwood pulps from south- 
ern pines; and the problem of paper 
grading as brought about by the code. 
He prophesied the ascendency of chem- 
ical derivatives of wood cellulose, and 
viewed the introduction of the new phi- 
losophy in business with hopefulness. 


Committee and Divisional 
Reports 

Mr. Abrams called upon Mr. Macdon- 
ald to present the report of the Joint 
Textbook Committee in the absence of 
R. S. Kellogg, Chairman. In this re- 
port it was stated that 23,981 copies of 
the textbook, The Manufacture of Pulp 
and Paper, had been sold to date, that 


52 copies of Volume I, 53 copies of Vol- 
ume II, 124 copies of Volume III, 120 
copies of Volume IV, and 79 copies of 
Volume V were sold during 1933. 

It was brought out in the discussion 
following the presentation of this report 
that Volumes III and V are now in proc- 
ess of revision and that suggestions 
should be sent to J. N. Stephenson, 
Editor of Pulp and Paper of Canada, 
Gardenvale, Que. Considerable discus- 
sion also centered around the distribu- 
tion of the special service reports of 
T.A.P.P.I. The suggestion was made 
that it would be a good idea if all of the 
reports issued to date were published; 
that copies of all special reports be sent 
to each member of the various commit- 
tees to stimulate committee interest; 
and that copies of all special reports be 
sent to the U. S. Patent Office for ref- 
erence. It was also brought out that 
T.A.P.P.I. had in mind the publishing 
of a Management Bulletin to inform 
executives on what is going on in the 
technical field of pulp and paper mak- 
ing. 

Following this discussion period, W. 
M. Shoemaker of the National Vulca- 
nized Fibre Company reported on the 
activities of the Management Division, 
M. H. Teaze of Hardy S. Ferguson & 
Company for the Engineering Division, 
Dr. J. L. Parsons of Hammermill Paper 
Company for the Raw Materials Divi- 
sions, F. C. Clark of Skinner & Sherman 
for the Operating Division, Dr. C. E. 
Curran of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory for the Research and Development 
Division, Roger Griffin of A. D. Little, 
Inc., for the Testing Division, and A. 
W. Nickerson of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany for the Converting and Consuming 
Division. 

The presentation of these development 
reports completed the morning session 
and with the exception of the annual 
luncheon on Thursday, February 22, the 
rest of the convention was given over 
to sectional or divisional meetings. 

The afternoon meetings of Tuesday, 
February 20, included sessions by the 
Engineering Division, Management Di- 
vision, and the Converting and Con- 
suming Divisions. Five papers were 
scheduled for presentation before the 
Engineering Division meeting over 
which M. H. Teaze presided, three pa- 
pers before the Management Division 
with W. H. Shoemaker presiding, and 
three papers before the Converting and 
Consuming Division with A. W. Nick- 
erson and J. J. O’Connor presiding. 


Engineering Division 

The subjects scheduled to be covered 
in the papers read before the Engineer- 
ing Division meeting included “Modern 
Lighting Practice in Pulp and Paper 
Mills,” by W. S. Hadaway of Westing- 
house Lamp Company, “Switchgear De- 
velopments of Interest to the Pulp and 
Paper Industry,” by G. M. Reed of the 
General Electric Company, “Flat Belt 
Drives,” by F. W. Parkhurst of Rock- 
wood Manufacturing Company, “Alumi- 
num Foil for Heat Insulation,” by J. F. 
O. Stratton of Ross Industries Corpora- 
tion with discussion by E. B. Swenson, 
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Aluminum Company of America, and 
“Standard and Comparison Power Plant 
Reports,” by A. G. Darling, Chairman, 
T.A.P.P.I. Heat and Power Committee. ' 

Mr. Hadaway in his paper on Modern 
Lighting Practice in Paper Mills stated 
that insurance company statistics show 
that poor lighting is responsible for 18 
per cent of all industrial accidents. 
Mentioning that the unit of measure for 
illumination was the foot candle, he 
proceeded to tell how illumination in the 
factory might be measured directly in 
foot candles through the use’ of a small 
inexpensive meter actuated by a photo- 
electric cell. The selection of lighting 
equipment for industrial interiors and 
offices was also touched upon. In this 
regard it was stated that the RLM re- 
flector was the type of reflector most 
widely used today for general illumina- 
tion purposes in mills and factories, 
while office lighting equipment was di- 
vided into two main classes—direct and 
indirect—the only possible disadvantage 
of direct lighting being that of glare. 

Wiring to provide for the economical 
distribution of electrical energy and the 
maintenance of the level of illumination 
were two other points stressed by Mr. 
Hadaway in his paper. 

Mr. Reed in his paper on Switchgear 
Developments of Interest to the Pulp 
and Paper Industry stated that the 
trend in modern switchgear develop- 
ment was exemplified by the increasing 
use of equipments shipped completely 
assembled, and toward the use of en- 
closed switchgear thus offering excel- 
lent protection to apparatus and to op- 
erators. Improved methods of arc in- 
terruption in oil circuit breakers, better 
contacts, better insulation and the use 
of enclosures have all combined, said 
Mr. Reed, to result in lower mainte- 
nance. He also suggested that the ac- 
cessibility of parts in both open and 
enclosed equipments had not been lost 
sight of, even though more compact 
designs were now being produced. 

Mr. Parkhurst in his paper on “Flat 
Belt Drives” listed long life, dependable 
operation, flexibility, easy accommoda- 
tion to desired centers, minimum main- 
tenance attention and cost, simplicity of 
installation, quiet operation, clean, min- 
imum power absorbed in drive, capacity 
for overloads and several other equally 
important factors as the inherent char- 
acteristics of properly chosen and main- 
tained flat belt drives. He stated that 
the general tendency in determining 
belt size had been to apply belt manu- 
facturers’ recommendations as to belt 
capacity against nominal or average 
loads instead of the peak loads to which 
a drive would be subjected. He also 
stressed the effect of belt speed on nec- 
essary tension, and described the three 
general methods of maintaining proper 
tension in motor drives, namely: slide 
rails with manual adjustment, idlers 
weighted or spring tensioned, and piv- 
oted mounting for the motor. With the 
pivoted type of mounting, said Mr. 
Parkhurst, it was possible to establish 
the minimum tension that will pull the 
maximum load without appreciable slip, 
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and to keep this correct belt tension con- 
stant once it has been established. 

Alumipum Foil for Heat Insulation, 
as stated previously, was the subject of 
J. F. O. Stratton. In his paper, Mr. 
Stratton outlined the history behind the 
use of aluminum foil for insulation, 
stating that it was the ultimate devel- 
opment of the application of a theory 
propounded as far back as 1850, when 
Peclet, a European scientist, recognized 
the principle which accomplishes 
thermal insulation by the reflection of 
radiant heat from a bright surface. Ef- 
ficient insulation was obtained with 
Alfol (a trade name for aluminum foil), 
said Mr. Stratton, not only by the high 
reflectivity of its surfaces, but also by 
the additional insulating effect obtained 
in the air spaces between the various 
layers—the aluminum foil when applied 
being usually crumpled so that three 
layers take up an inch thickness of 
space. It was further pointed out that 
Alfol insulation would not disintegrate, 
rot, warp, or settle; and that vegetable 
and bacterial growth could not form 
within it. Aluminum foil in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Stratton is a distinct advance 
in thermal insulation media, and its use 
combines simplicity of application and 
high efficiency, permanence and dura- 
bility with added economic value from 
a commercial aspect. 

The last paper scheduled before the 
engineering divisional meeting on the 
afternoon of February 20 was that by 
A. G. Darling covering “Standard and 
Comparison Power Plant Reports.” 


Management Division 


The three papers scheduled for pres- 
entation before the Management Divi- 
sional meeting included: Standardiza- 
tion of Materials Purchasing Specifica- 
tions, by A. E. H. Fair; Co-ordination of 
Research, Technical Control and Mill 
Operation, by K. A. Taylor, Oxford 
Paper Company; and a Symposium-Or- 
ganization and Operation of Training 
Program for the Industry, led by H. G. 
Noyes, Personnel Manager, Oxford Paper 
Company. 

Mr. Fair in presenting his paper on 
Standardization of Materials Purchas- 
ing Specifications outlined the progress 
made and desired relative to establish- 
ing specifications for such materials as 
wood, pulp, alum, sizes, felts, wires, coal, 
and lubricants—these materials enter- 
ing directly or indirectly into the man- 
ufacture of pulp and paper. General 
pulpwood specifications, in the opinion 
of Mr. Fair, could not be formulated to 
apply to the whole industry; but stand- 
ard specifications for the majority of the 
materials used in chemical wood pulp 
manufacture, with perhaps the exception 
of limestone, actually existed although 
they were not officially recognized. Be- 
fore standard pulp specifications can be 
suggested there must first be accepted 
standard pulp testing methods, said Mr. 
Fair. In speaking on specifications for 
equipment and materials other than 
those which enter directly into the man- 
ufacture of paper, he suggested that an 
expression of opinion requested from a 
number of mill managers showed them 
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to favor a more general standardization 
of materials purchasing specifications. 
There was, however, some difference of 
opinion as to whether any attempt 
should be made to standardize purchas- 
ing specifications for any of the mate- 
rials used in the industry. 

In presenting his paper on “Co-ordina- 
tion of Technical Control, Research and 
Development with Practical Mill Opera- 
tion,” Mr. Taylor classified technical 
work under four major headings—rou- 
tine testing and control, sales develop- 
ment, cost reduction, and new sources 
of profit. The problem of co-ordinating 
these technical activities with mill 
operation was considered as a responsi- 
bility of the management, and to this 
end the various problems of co-ordina- 
tion were outlined and discussed. The 
attitude of the management, selling the 
operating superintendents and practical 
operators on the value of technical work, 
selection and organizing of technical 
staff, organizing technical and operating 
staffs to work together harmoniously, 
and planning and carrying out of the 
technical program were the major points 
in this matter of co-ordination that were 
touched upon. 

The symposium on the Organization 
and Operation of Training Program for 
the Industry was the last activity sched- 
uled on the afternoon program of the 
second day before the Management Di- 
vision. 


Converting and Consuming 
Division 


Three papers were read before the 
Converting and Consuming Divisional 
group. 

The first paper, “Container Stand- 
ards,” by Pierre Drewsen of Hinde and 
Dauch Paper Company, was read in his 
absence by J. D. Malcolmson, Director 
of Research of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc. In this paper three specifica- 
tions for the testing of container board 
were recommended. One specification 
included a method for making moisture 
vapor transmission tests at 50 per cent 
relative humidity 70 deg. Fahr.; another 
specification covered the testing of con- 
tainer board for bursting strength; and 
the third covered the conditioning of 
corrugated and solid fibre samples. 

In the specifications covering the 
method for making vapor transmission 
tests, apparatus and materials for mak- 
ing the test were given, and the pro- 
cedure described in minute detail. It 
was pointed out in submitting the speci- 
fications for bursting strength of con- 
tainer board that, in general, they con- 
formed to the official T.A.P.P.I. stand- 
ard T-403-M, “Bursting Strength of 
Paper,” except that a “Jumbo” tester 
should be used. Double-faced corru- 
gated board, on the other hand, because 
of its more complicated structure, was 
said to require special treatment in the 
determining of bursting strength and 
the deviations from T-403-M when ap- 
plied to this product were then de- 
scribed. Clamp pressure, location of 
test, size of tester, and calibration were 
the major points touched upon. 

The draft of specifications for the con- 
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ditioning of corrugated and solid fibre 
samples covered the effect of relative 
humidity and temperature together with 
the recommendation that the test speci- 
mens should be conditioned in an at- 
mosphere of 40 per cent relative humid- 
ity to produce samples within the range 
of 6% and 7% per cent moisture con- 
tent. The methods recommended for 
conditioning and the determination of 
humidity and temperature conformed to 
T.A.P.P.I. methods T-402-M except that 
the word “board” be substituted for 
“paper.” 

An alternate approximate method of 
conditioning samples where constant 
humidity rooms were not available was 
also given. In this case, it was stated 
that each specimen of the board sample 
after preparation for application of the 
test should be suspended in a covered 
jar over a saturated solution of calcium 
chloride for a period of at least twenty- 
four hours, at a temperature of between 
20 and 25 deg. C. (68 to 77 deg. Fahr.). 
The specimens should be suspended in 
such a manner as to permit all surfaces 
to be in contact with the conditioning 
atmosphere and, in addition, a free air 
circulation between the individual 
pieces. After a twenty-four-hour period 
of conditioning, the test specimens 
should be removed from the jar one at 
a time and tested immediately. 

It was understood that each of the 
three specifications mentioned would be 
considered as tentative for at least a 
year, after which, if no changes were 
made, they might be made permanent. 

The presentation of these tentative 
test specifications for board aroused 
considerable interest and, following the 
discussion pertaining to it, Mr. Nicker- 
son turned the meeting over to Mr. 
O’Connor of ' Mead Corporation, who 
briefly outlined the activity of the coat- 
ing committee during 1933 and told of 
the plans for 1934. 

Following these remarks, a paper en- 
titled, “Viscosity Testing of Coating 
Color,” by Parke Dunn and C. G. Landes, 
of the Mead Corporation, was read by 
Gerald Hayward of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, after which 
H. F. Vieweg of Rutgers University pre- 
sented an illustrated stereopticon talk 
on “Determination of Particle Size of 
Minerals Used in the Manufacture of 
Coated Paper.” Professor Vieweg briefly 
surveyed the methods employed at Rut- 
gers for making these determinations, 
and gave some information on the re- 
sults obtained in making such determi- 
nations with clay. 


Meetings of Third Day 


The sectional meetings of the third 
day of the convention were given over 
largely to the presentation of papers, 
four being scheduled before the operat- 
ing and engineering group meeting in 
the morning, and eight before the test- 
ing division meeting which was held at 
the same time. 


Operating and Engineering Divs. 
The morning session of the operating 
and engineering divisions was presided 


















over by F. C. Clark and M. H. Teaze. 
The schedule of papers before this group 
included a paper on the “Rate of Drying 
Newsprint,” by F. W. Adams of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; an- 
other on “Auxiliary Drive for Cylinder 
Machine,” by A. Suter of Bogalusa 
Paper Co. and D. R. Shoults of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., a third on the “Use of 
White Water on Cylinder Machines,” by 
F. C. Stamm of the Upson Company, a 
fourth on “Heat Utilization in Pulp 
Cooking by the Sulphite Process,” by 
O. L. Berger of G. D. Jenssen Co., and 
a fifth on “Heat Utilization in Alkaline 
Pulping,” by W. T. Webster, of J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corporation. 

In Professor Adams’ paper on “The 
Rate of Drying Newsprint” it was 
stated that production and evaporation 
rates in drying newsprint increased with 
steam temperature and that these rates 
were considerably greater than those for 
kraft and board. Steam temperature 
was said to be unquestionably the great- 
est single factor affecting drying rates. 
Production was found to decrease as the 
length of the machine increased, the 
length being expressed as square feet of 
covered dryer area per inch of width. 
Data was also collected on cleanliness 
of dryer surface, drainage conditions in 
the dryers, hoods and special ventilating 
systems for the machine room and felts, 
felt dryer rolls, and hydration of stock, 
but many of these variables were not 
susceptible of measurement. 

Mr. Shoults presented the joint paper 
by Mr. Suter and himself on “Auxiliary 
Drive for Cylinder Machine.” In brief, 
the paper consisted of a description of 
the layout and the operation of an auxil- 
iary motor drive for the cylinder molds 
and primary suction rolls of the recently 
remodeled No. 1 board machine of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co. The use of this 
auxiliary driving equipment was said 
to permit the use of a more open type 
felt, and that the felt cost of the machine 
as a whole had dropped to a fraction of 
its previous cost. 

Profound ignorance on the “Use of 
White Water on Cylinder Machines” was 
professed by Mr. Stamm when he started 
to present his paper, but before complet- 
ing his remarks he revealed that he had 
had much experience on the subject. The 
tangible advantages of white water util- 
ization were stated by Mr. Stamm to 
include savings in stock, alum, tempera- 
ture, and in the cleaning up of sewers 
and streams. Among the disadvantages 
he listed possibility of foaming, freeness 
troubles, plugging up of cylinders, slime 
difficulties, sizing variations, and effect 
on hydration. 

According to C. M. Baker, the advan- 
tages and savings resulting from white 
water utilization more than overcame 
the disadvantages; cylinders could be 
cleaned as well with white water as with 
fresh water if showers are properly lo- 
cated; slime could be controlled in any 
mill by proper chemical treatment; and 
that the solution of the foam, sizing and 
hydration problem hinged on the chem- 
ical adjustment of whitewater. 

A reduction in water requirements 


from 16,000 gallons per ton of board to 
7,000 gallons in the past three years was 
cited by one mill executive as to what 
had been done in the mill with which 
he was identified. Numerous other com- 
ments were made, one by L. M. Booth 
to the effect that he did not believe that 
there was any such thing as an ideal 
paper mill fresh water or an ideal white- 
water and that more study should be ex- 
ercised on the needs of water in a paper 
mill. H. A. Morrison of Oliver United 
Filters, Inc., called attention to the 
rather loose terminology in speaking of 
white water and expressed the feeling 
that best results in its utilization could 
be secured if the water was freed from 
as many insolubles as possible. 

“Heat Utilization in Pulp Cooking by 
the Sulphite Process” was the subject of 
the next paper, and as stated previously 
was presented by O. L. Berger. Mr. 
Berger pointed out that digesters varied 
in size from 3 to 30 tons; that steam 
consumption in sixteen mills without 
any method of recovery varied all the 
way from 4,250 to 8,500; and that a sav- 
ing of around 2,000 pounds of steam per 
ton of pulp might be expected from the 
use of recovery systems. He also 
brought out the fact that large digesters 
seemed to require less steam per ton 
than the smaller ones. 

Mr. Berger called upon G. L. M. Hell- 
strom, T. L. Dunbar of Chemipulp, and 
A. R. McAllister of Kimberly-Clark for 
remarks following the presentation of 
his paper. 

The last paper scheduled before this 
divisional group meeting was that on 
“Heat Utilization in Alkaline Pulping,” 
by W. T. Webster. Digester sizes in 
soda mills were stated in this paper to 
range from 500 cubic feet and yielding 
1,600 pounds of pulp to 3,420 cubic feet 
and yielding 8.5 tons; while in sulphate 
mills they varied from 1,235 cubic feet 
to 3,000 cubic feet, the former yielding 
2.9 tons and the latter, 7.0 tons. 

The larger digesters in the case of the 
soda mills used from 3,800 to 5,800 
pounds of steam per ton of pulp, while 
steam requirements from 2,400 pounds 
to 6,000 pounds per ton were reported 
for sulphate mills. 

Mr. Webster suggested that any mill 
using more than 4,000,000 B. T. U. net 
per ton of pulp for cooking could profit 
by a careful study of the cooking process 
and the heat utilized in cooking pulp. 


Testing Division 


The papers scheduled before the 
Wednesday morning meeting of the 
Testing Division over which R. C. Grif- 
fin, H. W. Morgan, and B. W. Scribner 
presided, were: 

“Rapid Methods for the Determina- 
tion of Bleached and Unbleached Fibers 
in Pulp and Paper,” by M. S. Kantro- 
witz and R. H. Simmons, Government 
Printing Office. 

“A Sizing Test and a Sizing Theory,” 
by R. M. Cobb and D. V. Lowe, Lowe 
Paper Company. 

“Water Resistance of Paper Board,” 
by P. W. Codwise, Beaver Wood Fibre 
Co., Ltd. 

“A New Electric Finish, Formation 
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and Plano-Radial Porosity Tester,” by 
F. M. Williams, Williams Apparatus 
Company. 

“Processing Variables in Evaluating 
Pulps by the Pebble and Rubber-Cov- 
ered Ball Methods,” by F. A. Simmonds 
and P. K. Baird, Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. 

“A Comparison of Several Methods 
for Processing Pulp Test Samples,” by 
H. W. Morgan, New York State College 
of Forestry. 

“Bleach Requirement of Pulp,” by C. 
O. Seborg, Forest Products Laboratory. 

“Permanganate Number of Pulp,” by 
R. H. Wiles, International Paper Com- 
pany. 

In the paper by M. S. Kantrowitz and 
R. H. Simmons, three rapid methods for 
the determination of bleached and un- 
bleached fibers in pulp and paper were 
outlined, results of determinations made 
by using these methods and the official 
Bright stain tabulated, and factors for 
and against each method discussed. The 
stains used in these determinations in- 
cluded Malachite green, Malachite green- 
Congo red, and modified Bright stain. 
In summarizing the results of their 
study, it was stated that the official 
Bright stain required approximately one 
hour for staining; the Malachite green- 
Congo red stain developed by Sibert 
and Minor required approximately thir- 
ty minutes for staining; the method 
using Malachite green stain alone re- 
quired not more than five minutes for 
staining; the Malachite green-Congo red 
stain using various concentrations of 
the Congo red gave results which were 
in error; a determination using Filz 
Method (Modified Bright stain) took 
approximately fifteen minutes; the re- 
sults obtained using the Bright, Filz, 
and Government Printing Office (Modi- 
fied Bright stain) methods showed close 
relationship; and that staining by the 
Modified Bright stain method allowed 
the fibers to be separated sufficiently 
from each other to permit the use of the 
count method in determining percent- 
ages of bleached and unbleached fibers. 

The joint paper by Miss Cobb and Mr. 
Lowe on “A Sizing Test and a Sizing 
Theory” outlined a method for testing 
the liquid resistance of papers through 
the use of a 2 per cent sulphonated cas- 
tor oil solution. The test, determining 
the amount of liquid absorbed in a given 
time, was said to be applicable to speci- 
mens that varied in thickness, and was 
particularly useful on all heavy stock 
on hard-sized light stock, and for sizing 
research on handmade sheets. 

In Mr. Codwise’s paper was given a de- 
tailed account of a method developed for 
the determination of the water resist- 
ance of paper board. Apparatus and ma- 
terials for making the test were listed; 
instructions for preparing the specimen 
given; and the procedure for making 
the test described. A dry indicator 
powder was made up from 45 grams of 
pulverized tablet sugar (pulverized un- 
til it passed a 100-mesh sieve and then 
placed in a desiccator), and 5 grams 
of soluble starch and 1 gram of methyl 
violet dye prepared similarly. The sam- 
ple to be tested was 3 in. x 3 in. The 
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procedure developed for making the test 
made it possible to observe the rate of 
water penetration through the sample 
by noting the discoloration of the dry 
indicator powder, the test being con- 
tinued until a clear distinct circular 
darkened area was formed by the turn- 
ing blue of the grains of the indicator 
below the area covered by water in con- 
tact with the specimen under test. The 
elapsed time from the beginning of the 
test until the end point was reached 
was reported as the water penetration 
test. Another method, suggested by the 
Bureau of Standards, was presented as 
an alternative method. 

The next paper, scheduled before this 
meeting of the testing division, was pre- 
sented by F. M. Williams, president of 
Williams Apparatus Co. Mr. Williams 
described his new electric finish and 
plano-radial porosity tester. He stated 
that the instrument measured both fin- 
ish and porosity quickly and easily; and 
that it entirely eliminated variations in 
test due to human elements. 

Determination of finish, said Mr. Wil- 
liams, consisted in noting the time in 
seconds required to force a given quan- 
tity of air at definite pressure out be- 
tween two surfaces of paper held to- 
gether under definite hydraulic gauge 
pressure, the outside surfaces of the 
sample being sealed against the escape 
of air by soft rubber facings. Plano- 
radial porosity, noting the time in sec- 
onds required to force a definite quan- 
tity of air a certain distance through 
the intra-cellular structure of the sam- 
ple in the plane of the sample, was dis- 
tinguished from normal or through and 
through porosity. It was pointed out 
that this method of determining poros- 
ity had the advantage of overcoming 
variations in test due to irregularities 
in the sample such as pin holes, thin 
spots, etc. This instrument was further 
said to be readily adapted to all types 
of paper. 

The paper, “Processing Variables in 
Evaluating Pulps by the Pebble and 
Rubber-Covered Ball Methods,” pre- 
pared jointly by F. A. Simmonds and 
P. K. Baird, was presented by Mr. Baird. 
It included a collection of data from 
various experiments made for improv- 
ing the procedure of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory pebble mill test includ- 
ing its comparison with other processing 
units. These units were an Abbe pebble 
mill, a resilient-surfaced ball mill, and 
a beater of 20 lb. capacity. In the tests 
with the pebble mill, no correlation was 
observed between maximum bursting 
strength and a difference in jar volume 
over a range of from 1 to 14 per cent; 
variation in mill speed over a range of 
50 to 60 r.p.m. was not critical; and for 
a given weight of pulp and pebbles con- 
sistencies from 2 to 4.5 per cent were 
suitable—above 4.5 per cent the rate of 
strength development decreased. Of 
the results obtained with the ball mill, 
the most interesting were said to be the 
remarkable qualities developed in the 
stock by the resilient-surfaced milling 
elements (rubber-covered lead balls). 
These qualities included high bursting 
strength, unusually high tearing 
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strength retained at the point of maxi- 
mum bursting strength, high opacity at 
maximum bursting strength, and high 
average fiber length. 

Prof. H. W. Morgan of the New York 
State College of Forestry, in comment- 
ing upon a comparison of several meth- 
ods for processing pulp test samples, 
mentioned several deficiencies of the flint 
pebble mill, and gave data to show how 
these could be overcome in other types 
of mills. In the work reported upon by 
Professor Morgan, a metal rod mill, a 
metal ball mill, a rubber-covered rod 
mill, and a porcelain ball mill were 
studied and the results compared to 
those obtained with the pebble mill. De- 
velopment curves for strength and free- 
ness were given. They showed that the 
rate of development with the metal rod 
mill and the rubber-covered rod mill 
were much more rapid than with the 
pebble mill, while the rate with the 
metal ball mill was much slower than 
with the pebble mill. 

The paper, “Bleach Requirement of 
Pulp,” by C. O. Seborg of the Forest 
Products Laboratory described a method 
designed to determine directly the 
amount of hypochlorite bleaching agent 
necessary to bring a pulp to a selected 
standard degree of whiteness. It was 
stated in this paper that the actual 
amount of bleach required by a pulp in 
a given commercial bleaching process 
might differ by 1 to 3 per cent from that 
determined by the method outlined be- 
cause of process losses, differences in 
consistence, difference in water, and 
other factors. 

Mr. Wiles in his paper on “Perman- 
ganate Number of Pulp” described a 
method adapted to the determination of 
the relative hardness or bleachability of 
pulp—the method being stated to work 
with practically equal ease upon all or- 
dinary types and grades of wood pulp. 
It was also stated that the permanganate 
number was by definition the number of 
cubic centimeters of one-tenth normal 
potassium permanganate solution ab- 
sorbed by one gram of oven-dry pulp 
under certain specified and carefully 
controlled conditions, and that this 
number might be readily converted into 
other terms, such as chlorine number, 
and per cent bleach consumption also 
used to denote relative hardness or 
bleachability. In discussing the pre- 
cision of the test it was mentioned that 
measurements and titrations, in most 
cases, were made to the nearest 0.1 cc. 
with considerable accuracy; and that du- 
plicate tests, run whenever possible, 
should agree to within 0.5 cc. Detailed 
instructions for the preparation of solu- 
tions required in making the test were 
also given. 


Operating and Research 
and Development Div. 


The afternoon sessions of Wednesday, 
February 21, included the presentation 
of papers before the Operating and Re- 
search and Development division over 
which F. C. Clark and C. E. Curran pre- 
sided and before the operating division 
with D. Manson Sutherland presiding. 
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Before the first mentioned group five 
papers were scheduled for presentation, 
while three papers and a round table dis- 
cussion were scheduled for the latter 
group. 

“The Voith Pneumatic Stock Con- 
veyor” was the title of the first paper 
scheduled before the Operating and Re- 
search and Development divisional 
meeting. It was the subject of Christo- 
pher Crusius of J. M. Voith Company. 
In this paper, problems incident to the 
handling of high density stock with 
pumps, screw conveyors, and  beit 
trough conveyors were mentioned pre- 
vious to describing the pneumatic sys- 
tem for use with stock consistencies of 
18-20 per cent and upward. This sys- 
tem, utilizing compressed air, small pipe 
lines, and a high speed of travel, was 
said to be suitable for conveying ground- 
wood, sulphite, sulphate, and soda pulps 
as well as all kinds of paper stock over 
distances up to 3,000 feet, the prepared 
stock entering individual pockets or 
compartments on the circumference of 
a rotary drum pulp feeder and dis- 
charged from the unit into the stock de- 
livery line as soon as the individual 
pocket lined up with an air duct located 
at the lower end of the feeder. 

“Reprocessing Printed Groundwood 
Papers” was the subject of S. D. Wells, 
Combined Locks Paper Co. In this pa- 
per Mr. Wells described a new process 
wherein groundwood papers printed 
with ink having the iron lake of haema- 
tein as a pigment had the ink removed 
by the reducing and acid action of sul- 
phur dioxide on nodulized wet stock. In 
this process, rod mills were used to pre- 
pare the stock for the sulphur dioxide 
treatment and subsequent washing. An- 
other de-inking process, the Maclaren- 
Snyder De-Inking Process, was sched- 
uled, as the next paper, for presentation 
by Stanley Maclaren. 

Dr. H. F. Lewis of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry was next on the pro- 
gram with an illustrated presentation 
on “Changes in Fiber Structure During 
Cooking and Bleaching,” a joint contri- 
bution by C. H. Carpenter and himself. 

The last paper scheduled before the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the op- 
erating and research and development 
division was a joint contribution by 
J. N. McGovern and G. H. Chidester of 
the Forest Products Laboratory on the 
“Effect of Chip Length in Sulphite Pulp- 
ing.” In this paper it was stated that, 
in sulphite digestion of western hem- 
lock heartwood chips varying in length 
from % of an inch to 1% inches, the 
time of penetration increased in a para- 
bolic manner with increasing chip 
length; and that optimum strength val- 
ues were reached in pulps from chips 
% to % inch long. Disregarding the 
ray cells, the fiber data showed a grad- 
ual decrease in shorter fibers and a cor- 
responding increase in longer fibers in 
pulps from increasing lengths up to % 
inch; pulps from chips over % inch 
long having a more or less even distri- 
bution of fibers of different lengths. 
Similarly, various fiber length averages 
and medians increased in value with the 

















chip length and indicated a reduction in 
fiber length by chipping. 

The first of the three papers before 
the Wednesday afternoon session of the 
operating division was a joint paper by 
Dr. Otto Kress and F. W. Brainerd of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry on “A 
Study of Wood Pulp Fractionation.” 
This paper covered the work of fraction- 
ating a series of chemical and mechan- 
ical pulps and testing the individual 
fractions for chemical constants and 
physical properties. Both chemical and 
physical properties were shown to have 
become poorer in successively shorter 
fractions of unbeaten chemical pulps; 
while the strength of mechanical pulps 
increased with decreasing fiber lengths, 
and only the finest (through 200-mesh) 
fraction approximated the strength of 
the original pulp. 

The effect of beating on the fractional 
composition of four pulps was investi- 
gated and very different reactions to 
beating were noted. In the case of 
bleached pulp, at least, their ability to 
resist cutting seemed to be related to 
their purity. 

G. Lamont Bidwell, Jr., of the Riegel 
Paper Corporation in his paper, “Beater 
and Jordan Control,” the second paper 
scheduled before this group meeting, 
outlined means whereby instruments 
might be used to control the freeness, 
consistency, and other properties of 
pulp by mechanical regulation of beater 
rolls, and jordan plugs. Factors affect- 
ing freeness drop in beaters—qualities 
of pulp used, amount of broke in fur- 
nish, setting of the roll, consistency of 
stock, and chemicals used were individ- 
ually discussed, and means for control 
suggested. In like manner, means for 
controlling amperage and consistency in 
jordan operation were also suggested. 

The last paper scheduled before this 
group meeting was by Dr. Manson 
Sutherland, Jr., on “Notes on Contin- 
uous Refining.” Mr. Sutherland pointed 
out that temperatures higher than 
normally experienced in batch refining 
were to be expected in continuous refin- 
ing; that the refining actions now pro- 
duced by the batch system could be ob- 
tained in one or more continuous ma- 
chines synchronized in capacity with 
the paper machine; that continuous siz- 
ing, coloring, and loading systems must 
be further developed to work in con- 
junction with continuous refining; and 
that some progress was being made in 
the development of continuous refining. 

The round table discussion, scheduled 
as the concluding part of this meeting, 
was headed by Mr. Sutherland and was 
designed to cover stuff preparation. 


Papers of the Fourth Day 


Two divisional group meetings were 
held on the morning of February 22, the 
fourth and last day of the convention. 
One meeting was held by the engineer- 
ing and management division with 
M. H. Teaze and W. M. Shoemaker pre- 
siding, and the other by the operating 
division and raw materials division 
with F. C. Clark and J. L. Parsons pre- 
siding. 
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The first paper scheduled before this 
meeting of the engineering and manage- 
ment division was presented by C. W. 
Rivise, Chairman, T:A.P.P.I. Patents 
Committee, on “Creating a Favorable 
Patent Situation.” In this paper, Mr. 
Rivise predicted that research and de- 
velopment work will take on a new life, 
and that patent protection will assume 
greater importance than ever. He also 
suggested that a patent was both an 
offensive and defensive weapon and that 
it might be used as a counter in bar- 
gaining for rights under a patent be- 
longing to a competitor. A patent pol- 
icy, in the opinion of Mr. Rivise, should 
be continuous and co-extensive with the 
organization’s industrial activities; and 
patent protection, considered as a 
branch of the business policy pursued 
by the executives of an organization 
should be augmented by the registration 
of trade names, trade-marks, labels, and 
prints. Mr. Rivise likewise advised a 
more progressive and liberal policy 
toward employee-inventors. 

“Economic Aspect of Stoker Applica- 
tions,” by R. A. Foresman of Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the second paper scheduled before 
the meeting, in brief, presented an an- 
alysis of the influence of stoker design 
on capital expenditures for the genera- 
tion of power. To determine the kind, 
size and type of boiler unit, said Mr. 
Foresman, the area of the stoker should 
first be determined. Then the boiler 
should be selected, and this selection fol- 
lowed by the selection of the remainder 
of the elements and the assembly of the 
unit completed. Some material of a 
general character was presented on the 
subject of underfeed stokers as a whole, 
but considerable emphasis was placed 
upon a description of the five types of 
underfeed stokers manufactured by 
Westinghouse with special emphasis 
upon their new type of multiple retort 
unit. 

W. P. Gavit of United Engineers and 
Constructors, Inc., was scheduled for the 
last paper before this group meeting. 
In his paper on “Steam and Power in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry,” were out- 
lined some ways for increasing the econ- 
omy of production and utilization of 
steam and power within the industry. 
It was said that the total direct cost of 
steam and power in a sulphate or soda 
mill which often exceeded $10.00 per ton 
might be reduced to something like $5.00 
per ton by taking advantage of methods 
and systems now available. The major- 
ity of paper mills were said to be operat- 
ing on steam pressures of less than 200 
pounds per square inch and that in such 
cases an opportunity was offered for 
large savings in the cost of power and 
steam by superimposing upon the exist- 
ing system a high pressure boiler with 
either a high back pressure or extrac- 
tion type turbine. Considerations in- 
volved in adding such a high pressure 
system were also amplified and sugges- 
tions made for the profitable utilization 
of waste sulphite liquor. 

Among the papers presented before 
the meeting of the operating division 








and raw materials division was one by 
W. R. Willets of the Titanium Pigment 
Company in “Beater Addition of Tita- 
nium Pigments.” In this paper, Mr. Wil- 
lets discussed the general theory of 
opacity and brightness of paper with 
special reference to the titanium pig- 
ments; showed the use effect of titanium 
pigments in unwaxed and waxed papers 
as compared with common paper fillers; 
reviewed factors affecting retention of 
fillers in paper, and gave data on the 
retention of titanium pigments. In 
speaking of retention, he said, not only 
should a pigment for use as a beater ad- 
dition produce the desired properties of 
opacity, brightness and whiteness, but 
such a pigment should likewise be re- 
tained satisfactorily by the paper stock. 
Among the factors that he mentioned as 
affecting retention were: long fibered 
pulps retain fillers better than short 
fibered pulps; beating with resultant 
hydration and formation of a fine net- 
work of fibrillae increases retention; re- 
tention is decreased with increasing sol- 
ubility of the filler; for any given filler 
there is a point of the filler-fiber ratio 
at which retention reaches a maximum; 
use of rosin size, or silicate of soda, pre- 
cipitated by alum results in increased 
retention; and various machine varia- 
bles, such as increasing dilution of 
stock on machine wire, increased ma- 
chine speeds, increased shake, increased 
suction, and decreased sheet weight 
tended to decrease retention. 

Mr. Willets also stated that titanium 
pigments in actual mill practice gave 
average retention figures of 70 per cent, 
80 per cent not being unusual, and even 
90 per cent being reported by certain 
mills having very efficient white water 
systems. 

Another paper on the subject of pig- 
ments was presented by V. A. Belcher 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company. It 
was entitled, “Zinc Pigments in Today’s 
Paper Industry,” and covered the use of 
zine sulphide pigments in the produc- 
tion of lighter opaque sheets for mailing, 
in waxing paper for food wraps, in box- 
board, in absorbent paper, in fruit 
wraps, and in paper pie plates. Figures 
were given showing the advantages de- 
rived from the use of zinc sulphide pig- 
ments in paper used for mailing pur- 
poses, and the other interesting uses, 
previously mentioned, amplified. It was 
also explained that zinc sulphide pig- 
ments did not necessarily have to be 
added in the beater; they could be intro- 
duced, if desired, as a slurry at the head 
of the machine. In addition, the use of 
zinc sulphide for coatings was briefly 
touched upon. 

Following the presentation of these 
two papers on pigments, Dr. Parsons, as 
Chairman of T.A.P.P.I. special color 
committee, reported on “Color Stand- 
ards and Methods of Evaluation.” He 
reviewed the history of the plaster of 
Paris color wheel which was never ac- 
cepted as a color standard as it had 
proven itself to be rather inadequate. 
The subject of color, however, had as- 
sumed such importance, said Dr. Par- 
sons, that the color committee had been 
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formed. Now it was their desire to de- 
termine the color requirements of the 
industry in the way of color nomencla- 
ture and color specifications. 

Paul Rea of the National Lead Com- 
pany, following the remarks of Dr. Par- 
sons, presented some most interesting 
fundamental facts on color. His talk 
was cleverly illustrated with charts and 
models, and was designed to show how 
the standardization of pulp and paper 
colors might be accomplished. 

The remainder of the session was 
given over to remarks by H. W. Morgan 
of the New York State College of For- 
estry, who stressed the color of pulp as 
well as means of measuring it; by B. W. 
Scribner of the Bureau of Standards, 
who expressed an increased demand for 
paper color standards; by Edwin Suter- 
meister, of the S. D. Warren Company, 
who suggested that there were color 
problems with non-fibrous materials 
that were urgently in need of study; by 
K. A. Taylor of the Oxford Paper Co., 
who set up a list of qualifications de- 
sired in an instrument used for meas- 
uring color; and by others who were 
fundamentally interested in this impor- 
tant subject. 


Annual T.A.P.P.I. Luncheon 


The annual Technical Association 
luncheon, held from 1 to 3 p. m. on 
Thursday, February 22, in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
proved a real “grand finale” for the con- 
vention. The entire ball room was 
crowded. In fact, it was not only the 
best attended luncheon that the Asso- 
ciation had ever held, but counted 
among those who feasted were digni- 
taries of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association and 
other associations of the industry, as 
well as representatives of the Federal 
Government. 

The first speaker on the luncheon pro- 
gram was “Oscar,” world famous chef 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, who spoke a few 
sincere words of welcome. Then Allen 
Abrams, putting on what appeared to be 
a five-gallon sombrero—at least a very 
large cowboy hat that had been given 
to him by the Pacific Coast Section of 
T.A.P.P.I. at the time of his visit to the 
West Coast last year—commented 
briefly on the 1934 fall meeting at Port- 
land, Oregon. G. S. Brazeau of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., and Chairman of 
the Transportation Committee for the 
Portland convention, was then called 
upon to explain plans for the meeting. 
In making his remarks, Mr. Brazeau 
invited, in addition to T.A.P.P.I. mem- 
bers, all those interested in pulp and 
paper manufacturing or its allied inter- 
ests to attend. A few remarks were also 
made by Dr. Charles Herty, a research 
leader who has been so much in the 
limelight within recent months because 
of his activities at Savannah, Ga. 


Election of Officers 


At this point in the program, the elec- 
tion of officers was held and by a unani- 
mous vote the following were elected 
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for the ensuing year: President, Clark 
C. Heritage, Oxford Paper Co., Rum- 
ford, Me.; Vice President, Grellet Col- 
lins, International Paper Co., New York 
City; Secretary, R. G. Macdonald, 122 
East 42d Street, New York City. 

Miss Helen U. Kieley, American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., and H. 
R. Murdock, of the Champion Fibre Co., 
Canton, N. C., were also elected as mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Following the election of officers, Mr. 
Heritage expressed appreciation for the 
honor that the Association had be- 
stowed upon him, told of the growth of 
T.A.P.P.I. during the years, urged every 
one to go to the Portland convention so 
that the Pacific Coast Section might not 
only know but feel that it was an in- 
tegral part of the Association, and ex- 
pressed the desire that committee activ- 
ity in respect to the matter of paper 
quality be expanded. R. S. Kellogg, 
Secretary of the Newsprint Service Bu- 
reau, from the floor moved that the 
Association go on record expressing its 
appreciation for the service rendered 
by its retiring president, Allen Abrams. 
This move was not only seconded, but 
by a rising vote showed Mr. Abrams 
that his efforts had not been in vain. 


Deputy Administrator Pickard 
Is Guest Speaker 


In a few brief words, Mr. Abrams then 
introduced W. W. Pickard, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Paper Division, National 
Recovery Administration, Washington, 
D. C., as the principal speaker on the 
luncheon program. Mr. Pickard’s sub- 
ject covered the nature and purpose of 
the N. R. A. He said that the N. R. A. 
was necessary because industry had 
been driven into a state of anarchy, that 
everybody was thinking only of self, and 
that no one thought in terms of indus- 
try. The tendency to reduce costs by 
forcing down wages, said Mr. Pickard, 
not only reduced purchasing power, but 
in turn, orders. 

On March 4, 1933, American industries 
were said to be staggering, people were 
out of work and starving, and then 
came a new leader and a new deal. In- 
dustry, continued Mr. Pickard, has 
emerged from anarchy, has established 
its own government, and now has been 
given authority to deal with the prob- 
lems which it created subject, of course, 
to the supervision of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the protection of the gen- 
eral public. 

Mr. Pickard called attention to the 
conference of leaders of all industries 
scheduled for the week beginning March 
5 in Washington, just one year follow- 
ing President Roosevelt’s inauguration 
into office. At this conference, it was 
suggested, wages and working hours 
would be one of the most important 
subjects for discussion, since the forty- 
hour week, which has generally been 
adopted, now seems too long. 

Mr. Pickard further emphasized the 
fact that the N. R. A. program was yet 
in its infancy; that the code should be 
kept simple and understandable; and 
that the N. R. A. in some form was here 
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to stay. He mentioned the work of sta- 
tistics gathering; the dissemination of 
statistics so acquired; the prevention of 
unfair trade practices; and the legal- 
ization of open price stabilization. 

The problem of overproductive ca- 
pacity was said to be very important, 
and without a panacea to offer, he cited 
the plan of a number of board manufac- 
turers who have entered into an agree- 
ment to form a corporation and to tax 
themselves on a basis of tonnage produc- 
tion to supply capital to acquire mar- 
ginal mills and to shut them down. 
The agreement provides that the Ad- 
ministrator may at any time at his dis- 
cretion require that any such unit be 
thrown back into production and that 
his approval of the whole plan may be 
withdrawn, if it should appear to be in- 
juring the public. The theory upon 
which this plan is based was said to be 
that efficient mills operating at full ca- 
pacity would have reductions in cost 
that could be passed on to the consumer. 

He further cited the experiment in 
newsprint in which the Canadian man- 
ufacturers have made an agreement 
with American manufacturers that if 
the Americans will fix the price of news- 
print and obtain the approval of the 
President of the price so fixed, that they, 
the Canadians, will conform to that 
price. This plan, he said, was opposed 
and the outcome uncertain. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Pick- 
ard stated that the old undercurrent of 
suspicion and hostility in the paper in- 
dustry were losing force, and that the 
continual association of the past few 
months have given men knowiedge of 
each other and a tolerance of each oth- 
er’s views, the real foundation of in- 
dustrial government. 

With the completion of Mr. Pickard’s 
address, the 19th Annual Convention of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry became history, but 
those privileged to attend as one of the 
most successful conventions ever held 
by the Association. 
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® University of Maine 
Paper Men Meet 


Twenty-four members of the Alumni 
of the University of Maine, who were 
present at the annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry met on Tuesday evening, 
February 20, 1934, at the Hotel Lexing- 
ton in New York City. 

C. H. Champion of the R. T. Vander- 
bilt, president of the group, presided as 
chairman of the meeting and led a dis- 
cussion regarding the position that the 
University of Maine should have in the 
paper industry. As a result of this dis- 
cussion a committee consisting of A. W. 
Nickerson and F. E. Donavan of the 
Robert Gair Company; C. H. Champion, 
Louis Schweitzer and A. B. Norcross of 
the International Paper Company were 
appointed to study the relation of the 
University of Maine to the Paper and 
Pulp Industry. 

















American Paper and Pulp Ass'n 
Holds Annual Meeting 


tion of the American Paper and 

Pulp Association and affiliated 
organizations was held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on February 
19-23, inclusive. The five-day gathering 
of paper manufacturers from many sec- 
tions of the United States was featured 
by the large number of group sessions 
of the various divisions of the parent 
Association and other organizations. 
The attendance at this year’s convention 
was fully up to normal, and notwith- 
standing the seriousness and importance 
of the matters considered, more es- 
pecially in connection with the codifi- 
cation of the industry, an atmosphere 
of enthusiasm and jollity pervaded the 
convention halls—unquestionably a re- 
flection of the optimism of the paper 
manufacturers of the country. 

The convention this year differed from 
its predecessors in that there was no 
general open or business session of the 
A.P & P.A., and contrary to long-es- 
tablished custom and perhaps an in- 
teresting sidelight on the changing times 
in association functioning, there was no 
banquet or super-luncheon on the con- 
vention program. The spectacular an- 
nual banquets of other years gave way 
entirely to business sessions under the 
group or divisional headings. 

This being the first yearly gathering 
of paper manufacturers since the in- 
dustry has become codified, the code 
and operations thereunder constituted 
the principal subject of discussion and 
consideration at the numerous meetings 
convened during the five-day period. 
Hours, wages, labor regulations, price 
minimums, paper quality gradings, trade 
practices and other matters appertain- 
ing to and a part of the code were ac- 
corded due consideration, and in nearly 
all of the addresses made at the con- 
vention the code was the theme elabo- 
rated upon or made the prime subject 
of the talks. 

The annual election of officers of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
took place at a meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Association on the eve- 
ning of February 22 in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and resulted in the re-election 
of Sidney L. Willson, president of the 
American Writing Paper Company, Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., and president of the 
Paper Industry Authority, as president 
of the Association for another year. 
This will be Mr. Willson’s fifth con- 
secutive term as head of the A.P. & P.A. 

Vice presidents elected follow: George 
H. Mead, The Mead Corporation; Hugh 
J. Chisholm, Oxford Paper Company; 
Stuart B. Copeland, Eastern Manufac- 
turing Company; H. W. Ellerson, Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company; 
D. Clark Everest, Marathon Paper Mills 
Company; A. R. Graustein, Interna- 


a igi fifty-seventh annual conven- 


tional Paper Company; F. J. Sensen- 
brenner, Kimberly-Clark Corporation; 
Norman W. Wilson, Hammermill Paper 
Company; J. D. Zellerbach, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, and John L. 
Riegel, Riegel Paper Corporation. 


President Willson’s Address 


Speaking at the meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the A.P. & P. A., Presi- 
dent Willson stated that he was greatly 
impressed with the changes that have 
taken place in business conditions, in 
mental attitudes and in ideas of co- 
operation. 

“A year ago the Association was dis- 
integrating,” he said. “It seemed al- 
most an impossibility to keep it in ex- 
istence, and yet it was realized that even 





Sidney L. Willson, President of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
and Chairman of the Paper Industry 
Code Authority 


if it ceased to exist, six months would 
not elapse before another organization 
would be created, for our industry can- 
not be without a central association. 
The distress in which industry found 
itself was the seed that later took root 
and became a sturdy oak with its 
branches developing through proper 
cultivation. 

“TI want to make a resumé of activi- 
ties during the past year and a half. 
I should say the first signs of regener- 
ation took place when a meeting of the 
Book Paper Manufacturers occurred at 
a get-together meeting in Spring Grove, 
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Pa. This meeting was called for the 
purpose of having the manufacturers 
become acquainted with each other. 
From those contacts there developed 
friendships and confidences, the result 
of which was, at a subsequent similar 
meeting, an exchange of ideas pertain- 
ing to the disastrous competitive con- 
ditions existing within that group, 
which conditions were paralleled ¢@n 
other groups. Finally an organization 
was effected. What it has accomplished 
for its own group is well known. It 
became a model for other divisions and 
has been a bulwark of strength in build- 
ing and supporting our present organi- 
zation. 

“Shortly thereafter the Kraft Paper 
Manufacturers Association was reorgan- 
ized; the Sulphite Papers Division was 
strengthened, and in rapid succession 
other groups formed cooperative agen- 
cies. These, together with the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association, which 
had maintained its activities continu- 
ously throughout the depression, gave 
a new impetus to the industry’s central 
organization which resulted in the re- 
birth of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

“When the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was pending in Congress, it 
became apparent that for an industry to 
properly function under its provisions, 
it must do so through an association 
representing a large majority of those 
connected with the industry. To say 
that I was pleased with such a condition 
is to express it mildly. It was the goal 
for which I had long hoped. In August 
a general meeting was called by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
for the purpose of discussing reorgani- 
zation and executives from many 
branches of the industry attended. It 
was the unanimous opinion that the re- 
organization should be predicated upon 
a federation of divisions and resolutions 
were passed to that effect, with authority 
to the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation to prepare Constitution and By- 
Laws upon that idea. Shortly there- 
after, another meeting was called at 
which the new Constitution and By- 
Laws were submitted and approved, and 
the reorganization effected through the 
election of officers, and the creation of 
a Board of Governors. The members 
of the industry have reason for satis- 
faction in the selection by the Board of 
Governors and in securing acceptance 
as members of the Executive Committee 
the type of men who now compose it. 
The industry is indeed fortunate to have 
a group of men who not only represent 
the whole gamut of products, but who 
do so upon an equitable geographical 
basis. This Executive Committee un- 
der the General Code of Fair Competi- 
tion was selected as the agency for ad- 
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ministering the provisions of the code 
and was designated at ‘The Paper In- 
dustry Authority.’ 

“In order to eliminate confusion or 
complication in its activities as an ad- 
ministrative agency only and apart from 
the activities of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, the Paper Industry Author- 
ity prepared and approved its own 
Constitution and By-Laws by which it 
is now governed. 

“As chairman of the Paper Industry 
Authority, I want to say to the Board 
of Governors that you made no mistake 
in the selection of the men composing it. 
It is a pleasure to sit in the meetings 
and know that every statement, every 
argument and every act has back of it 
the thought of ‘How can we help the 
paper industry?’—and free from selfish 
company motives. 

“Between August and the time of the 
approval of the general code many meet- 
ings were held, protracted meetings, 
some lasting past midnight, with a full 
attendance at most of them, and with 
many of the members neglecting their 
own business for the benefit of the entire 
industry. I am making these state- 
ments because I want every one present 
to realize that the provisions of the code 
are taken seriously and further be- 
cause I want to impress you with the 
necessity of having your cooperation 
in seeing that its provisions are lived 
up to. There is a responsibility upon 
all of us, particularly as officers and 
members of the Association. Our in- 
fluence should also be used to sell the 
benefits of the code to each member of 
our respective companies and to the 
officers and members of those companies 
belonging to your group. You should 
go even further—sell your salesmen and 
get them to sell its benefits to those to 
whom they sell. One of our troubles 
in life is a lack of understanding. I 
don’t mean a lack of intellect, but a 
lack of knowledge of conditions, of bene- 
fits, of methods and means, and of other 
factors that will clarify the situation. 
I want again to urge each one of you to 
study the code religiously as a parson 
studies his Bible. 

“The code in its final form came up 
for hearing September 14th and was 
finally approved and became law on No- 
vember 27th. To immediately have it 
operative became a momentous task, and 
it is easily seen why misinterpretations 
might develop because in the hurried 
formation of the code many conditions 
were overlooked—which again is a case 
of lack of understanding. When the code 
was finally approved, the Paper Indus- 
try Authority immediately started to 
make it effective. The following com- 
mittees were appointed to handle certain 
phases of the necessary work: Finance, 
Statistics and Cost, Labor, Production 
and Classification, Trade Customs and 
Fair Trade Practices, Compliance, Mar- 
keting, Pulpwood and Conservation, 
Tariff. 

“I shall not attempt to go into further 
details but I want to say a few words 
about the general results thus far ob- 
tained through the provisions of the 
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code. It must be remembered that less 
than three months have elapsed since it 
became effective. 

It has practically eliminated cutthroat 
competition. 

It has served to stabilize prices. 

It has increased the numbers em- 
ployed. 

It has increased purchasing power. 

It has developed co-operation. 

It has developed horse-sense. 

It has made people think. 

It has developed confidence. 

It has placed our industry on a higher 
plane. 

It has created a knowledge of the fact 
that the success of any one division is 
dependent upon the success of the entire 
industry. 

“I forecast a bright future for our in- 
dustry. I am unable to conceive of any 
level-headed business man throwing 
away the opportunity to protect his own 
business through failure to give com- 
plete co-operation with the code authori- 
ties. If this is done, it means success— 
if it is not done—well, I am not going 
to harbor any such thoughts. It has to 
go in spite of the ax and the chisel.” 

The first day of the convention was 
given over largely to a joint meeting, 
with forenoon and afternoon sessions, 
of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry for a sym- 
posium on paper classification and 
standards. An account of this confer- 
ence which was held in the Astor Gal- 
lery of the Waldorf-Astoria, is included 
in the report of the meetings of the 
Technical Association, published else- 
where in this issue. 
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® National Paper Trade 
Association 


The National Paper Trade Association, 
whose membership comprises the lead- 
ing paper jobbers and merchants of the 
country, held its thirty-first annual con- 
vention simultaneously with the A. P. 
& P. A. and the T.A.P.P.I. at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, on Feb- 
ruary 19 to 21, inclusive. The meetings 
of the various divisions of the mer- 
chants’ association were well attended. 

At the annual business session and 
election of officers, A. W. Leslie, of the 
John Leslie Paper Company, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., was elected president for 
the ensuing year, succeeding Sidney L. 
Wellhouse, of the National Paper Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Leslie previously 
had been the Association’s vice pres- 
ident in charge of the Fine Paper Di- 
vision. Other officers chosen follow: 

Vice president, in charge of the Wrap- 
ping Paper Division—H. L. Zellerbach, 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Vice president, in charge of the Fine 
Paper Division—Oswald F. Marquardt, 
Marquardt & Co., New York City. 

Treasurer—Charles Addoms, Miller & 
Wright Paper Company, New York City, 
re-elected for his eighth consecutive 
term. 

Executive Secretary—Arthur H.Cham- 


berlain, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

In addition to reports, addresses were 
made at the annual meeting by Ex-Gov- 
ernor Sweet, of Oklahoma; President 
Wellhouse, and Executive Secretary 
Chamberlain. Deputy Administrator Ar- 
thur D. Whiteside of the NRA was 
unable to be present to fulfill his speak- 
ing engagement. 

Ex-Governor Sweet gave an interpre- 
tation of the NRA, emphasizing the 
necessity of self government, particu- 
larly as applied to an industry contained 
within itself. 

President Wellhouse reviewed the 
many and important events of the past 
year, and devoted a large portion of his 
address to the code and the operation of 
the paper merchandising trade under 
codification. 


® Paper Mill Supplies 
Institute 


The first annual convention of the 
American Paper Mill Supplies, Inc., was 
held at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, on February 19 and 20, during 
Paper Week in the Metropolis. This or- 
ganization, composed of prominent mer- 
chants dealing in paper manufacturers’ 
supplies, devoted two days to discussing 
code matters and other subjects of prime 
importance to the paper stock trade, and 
electing officers and code authority rep- 
resentatives. 

Samuel I. Hershman, of I. Hershman 
& Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., was re- 
elected president for the ensuing year, 
and the following vice presidents were 
elected: Lisle Q. Owens, Baltimore, 
Md.; Robert F. Graham and D. DeSte- 
fano, Boston, Mass.; Walter H. Martens 
and Charles Passannante, New York 
City; Andy C. Costarino, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Samuel Levine, Detroit, Mich.; 
Harry M. Bailey, Philadelphia; Anthony 
F. Carlo, Newark, N. J.; Maurice Push- 
ker, Chicago; G. H. Einhauser, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and David Greenberg, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Ralph O. Williams, of New York, was 
elected treasurer, and Thomas W. 
Lydon, of Baltimore, Md., secretary. 

The annual banquet of the Institute 
was given on the evening of February 
20 in the Commodore, at which the 
speakers were Assistant District Attor- 
ney of New York County James Garrett 
Wallace, Supreme Court Justice Ernest 
E. L. Hammer, of New York City, Pres- 
ident Hershman of the Institute, and 
Stanley Osserman, counsel for the Insti- 
tute.. 


® Organized Research 

If properly directed and controlled, ac- 
cording to a late report of the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, research is 
recognized as a sound investment for an 
industrial organization. 

This report is entitled The Control of 
Industrial Research, and contains data 
contributed by 45 prominent manufac- 
turing organizations. This material 
deals with the organization and admin- 
istration of an industrial research de- 
partment. 
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Affiliated Groups Meet 
and Elect Officers 


T the annual meeting of the Writ- 

ing Paper Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation, Harrison R. Baldwin, of 
the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa., was re-elected president, and John 
L. Bagg, of the Millers Falls Paper Com- 
pany, and chairman of the Rag-Content 
Division of the Association, was again 
elected vice president. F. Henry Savage, 
manager of the book and bond division of 
the International Paper Company, was 
elected vice president and chairman of 
the Sulphite Bond Division. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Executive Au- 
thority elected is comprised of Vice 
Presidents Bagg and Savage; H. H. 
Howard, Aetna Paper Company; Hor- 
ace A. Moses, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany; W. C. Wing, Fox River Paper 
Company; Donald W. Weston, Byron 
Weston Paper Company; D. K. Brown, 
Neenah Paper Company; W. M. Crane, 
Jr., Crane & Co., Inc., and William Mc- 
Clellan, P. H. Glatfelter Company. 


Cover Paper Manufacturers 


R. S. Madden, of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
was re-elected president of the Cover 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the following were chosen to compose 
the Executive Committee: President 
Madden; J. B. Shepherd, Peninsular Pa- 
per Company; Guy Beckett, Beckett 
Paper Company; A. Ellis Frampton, 
Hammermill Paper Company, and John 
Van Horn. 


Tissue Mfrs. and 
Converters 


Under the direction of Leslie G. Wood, 
of the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wis., various trade practices affecting 
competition within the three zones of 
the organization were discussed at the 
meeting of the Manufacturers and Con- 
verters of Tissue. The problem of “zone 
differentials” occupied the greater part 
of the meeting. Mr. Wood was elected 
president of the Association, and Ed- 
ward T. Jones, of the Stevens & Thomp- 
son Paper Company, Greenwich, N. Y., 
was elected vice president for the en- 
suing year. 


Kraft Paper Ass’n 


The Kraft Paper Association held an 
all-day meeting, and re-elected H. W. El- 
lerson, of the Albemarle Paper Mfg. 
Company, Richmond, Va., president, and 
John R. Miller, of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, vice pres- 
ident. The Executive Committee elected 
is composed of W. H. Anders, Nashua 
River Paper Company; Norman Brown, 
Brown Company; A. C. Goodyear, Boga- 
lusa Paper Company; J. N. Harvey, 
Advance Bag & Paper Company; L. C. 
Anderson, Sorg Paper Company; R. J. 
Cullen, Southern Kraft Corporation; R. 


A. McDonald, Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company; N. S. Stone, Mosinee Paper 
Mills Company; K. E. Stansbury, Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Company, and J. L. 
Stille, Taggart Corporation. The only 
change in the Executive Committee was 
the election of Mr. Stansbury whose 
name was substituted for that of an- 
other member of his firm. 


Ground Wood Paper Ass’n 


At the annual meeting of the Ground 
Wood Paper Association, C. R. McMil- 
len, of the St. Regis Paper Company, 
was re-elected president; L. L. Alsted, 
of the Combined Locks Paper Company, 
was again chosen vice president in 
charge of the Western Division, and K. 
S. Malachlan, of Fraser Paper, Ltd., was 
elected to the new post of vice president 
in charge of the Eastern Division. 


Waterproof Paper Mfrs. 


At the annual meeting of the Water- 
proof Paper Manufacturers Association 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Fred P. 
Wood, of the Simplex Paper Corpora- 
tion, Adrian, Mich.; vice president, F. 
E. Rothermel, of the Crepe-Kraft Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; Executive Commit- 
tee, Messrs. Wood and Rothermel; E. H. 
Angier, Angier Corporation, Framing- 
ham, Mass.; W. W. Rowe, Paper Service 
Company, Lockland, Ohio, and J. D. 
Young, Edgewater Paper Company, Me- 
nasha, Wis. 


American Waxed Paper 
Association 


W. J. Eisner, of the Newark Paraffine 
& Parchment Paper Company, Newark, 
N. J., was again chosen president of the 
American Waxed Paper Association, and 
V. E. Nunez, of the Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company, and Leo Croy, 
of the Menasha Products Company, were 
re-elected vice presidents. This year the 
Association will be served with an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, consisting of the 
foregoing officers and Walker Hamilton, 
Riegel Paper Corporation; L. O. Turner, 
Detroit Wax Paper Company;, H. O. 
Nichols, Western Waxed Paper Com- 
pany; Leslie Jacobs, Pollock Paper & 
Box Company; R. B. Donnelley, Central 
Waxed Paper Company: Homer Sin- 
clair, American Tissue Mills, and V. H. 
Wilshire, Specialty Papers Company. 


Cardboard Mfrs. Ass’n 


The Cardboard Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation re-elected its group of officers 
for another year’s term. H. W. Karmer, 
of the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was named pres- 
ident; J. A. Moser, of the Falulah Paper 
Company, vice president; H. W. Sutter, 
of the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, treasurer, and Kendall Wyman, 
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also of the Champion Coated Paper 
Company, secretary. 


Sulphite Paper Mfrs. 


The annual election of officers of the 
Sulphite Paper Manufacturers ‘Associa- 
tion resulted in a reduction of the Board 
of Governors from 14 to 9 members. E. 
W. Kiefer, of the Port Huron Sulphite 
& Paper Company, was elected vice 
chairman of the M. G. Sulphite Division; 
Thomas A. Hendry, of Fraser Industries, 
Ltd., vice chairman of the Bleached Pa- 
per Division; George Stuhr, of the 
Continental Paper and Bag Corvoration, 
vice chairman of the Unbleached Divi- 
sion, and W. B. Merlin, of the Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company, vice chair- 
man of the Manila Division. The general 
chairman is Paul S. Fiske, of the Par- 
ker-Young Company, who was re-elected. 
Thomas J. Burke continues as secretary- 
treasurer. 


Glassine and Grease- 
proof Mfrs. 


At the business meeting and election 
of officers of the Glassine and Grease- 
proof Manufacturers Association, Carl 
Stansbury, of the Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Company, was added to the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee. Other 
members were re-elected. Robert F. 
Nelson, of the Glassine Paper Company, 
is chairman of the Committee, and 
Folke Becker, of the Rhinelander Paper 
Company, and John L. Riegel, of the 
Riegel Paper Corporation, are members. 


Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 


Edson Dunbar, of the Crocker-McEl- 
wain Company, Holyoke, Mass., was re- 
elected president of the Paper Makers’ 
Advertising Club at the annual meeting 
of that group in the Carpenter Suite of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. William S. Fowler, 
Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Com- 
pany, was again named vice president, 
and Orin R. Summerville, Beckett Paper 
Company, was re-elected’ treasurer. 
Richard Linsert, of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, was elected secre- 
tary to succeed Sam Pace, of the Strath- 
more Paper Company, who resigned 
owing to the removal of his business 
activities to Chicago. The International 
Paper Company, it was announced, was 
elected to membership. Annual reports 
of officers featured the session; also data 
in connection with the publication of 
the Association’s quarterly, “Direct Ad- 
vertising.” 


Newsprint Manufacturers 


The Association of Newsprint Manu- 
facturers of the United States elected 
the following officers at its annual 
meeting: Edgar Pickard, of the Pejep- 
scot Paper Company, Brunswick, Me., 
chairman; A. H. Hobson, of the St. 
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Croix Paper Company, and C. K. Blan- 
din, of the Blandin Paper Company, 
vice chairman. The Advisory Commit- 
tee elected is composed of the foregoing 
officers and William A. Whitcomb, Great 
Northern Paper Company; I. Zellerbach, 
Crown-Zellerbach Paper Company; R. 
H. M. Robinson, Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company, and Archibald R. Grau- 
stein, International Paper Company. 


Book Paper Mfrs. Ass’n 


At the annual meeting of the Book 
Paper Manufacturers Association the 
following officers and Executive Com- 
mittee were elected: George H. Mead, 
The Mead Corporation, chairman; P. H. 
Glatfelter, P. H. Glatfelter Company, 
treasurer, and J. L. Fearing, R. D. 


Smith, C. A. Gordon, J. N. Bergstrom, 
L. G. Thomson, J. R. Miller, W. T. 
Schmitt, J. S. Sensenbrenner and G. K. 
Ferguson. 


Bristol Board Mfrs. 


Norman Harrower, of Linton Bros., 
Fitchburg, Mass., was elected chairman 
of the Bristol Board Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and Edward Bailey, of Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., was chosen vice chairman. 
The following Board of Directors was 
elected: M.S. Flint, Brown Company; 
Joseph E. Holmes, Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Company; S. Dillingham, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 
and W. B. Darling, Munising Paper 
Company. 


Annual Meeting and Luncheon 
of Salesmen’s Association 


HE annual meeting of the Sales- 

men’s Association of the Paper In- 
dustry was held Tuesday, February 20, 
in the Romany Suite of the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, with President 
Harold R. Knott, of the Eastern Man- 
ufacturing Company, presiding. Mr. 
Knott guided the business session to a 
fairly rapid termination. At the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, 
William L. Raymond, of the P. H. Glat- 
felter Company, was chosen president 
to succeed Mr. Knott, who served three 
terms; Melvin F. Pray, of the Brown 
Company, was elected vice president in 
charge of the eastern division, and R. 
C. Johnson, of the Northwest Paper 
Company, vice president in charge of 
the western division. 

A motion to amend the by-laws to pro- 
vide for a reduction in the annual dues 
of membership in the Association from 
$25 to $10 was carried unanimously, this 
action being permitted by the excellent 
condition of the organization’s treasury. 
The vice presidents of the past year re- 
ported on the activities of their respec- 
tive divisions during the year, Mr. Ray- 
mond reporting for the eastern section, 
and Creighton Whiting, of the American 
Writing Paper Company, for the west- 
ern division. 

In his annual address at the meeting, 
President Knott reviewed the events of 
the past year and commented on the 
marked improvement made by the paper 
industry through co-operative effort. He 
urged strict adherence of salesmen to 
the provisions of the code for the in- 
dustry, and stressed the necessity of 
paper salesmen in the paper industry 
for carrying on operations under the 
code. 

“The salesman of today, contrary to 
the feeling of some executives, is more 
important than ever to his company,” 
he said. “Selling under the NRA is go- 
ing to give the salesman a chance to 
sell, not to quote prices and be told his 
price is out of line, as was the case many 
times in the not too far distant past. 
If you expect to continue as a salesman 
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with your company under today’s condi- 
tions, you have got to apply and fortify 
yourself with fundamentals, and know 
as do the majority now that the New 
Deal does not make it any less essential 
that you exert yourself to the utmost to 
corral business. Don’t let anyone con- 
vince you that there is no sentiment in 
business. To the contrary, there is sen- 
timent in business and, everything else 
being equal, individualism will lead the 
way to business which price may have 
kept you out of under the old deal. 

“The salesman of the future who 
knows his product and his customers’ 
requirements from all angles and the 
code stipulations pertaining to same so 
that he can present his product intel- 
ligently, is going to get business, pro- 
vided he is sincere in his desire and 
ability to serve both his customer and 
his mill. You must have confidence in 
the ability and intentions of the code 
authorities to properly classify and con- 
trol grade differences. Don’t be misled 
by the claim of a customer that he can 
buy a better grade at the next lower 
grade price. Get full samples and in- 
formation in such instances and report 
fully to your executive, who will inves- 
tigate through the proper source. This 
is one of the pet tricks of the chiseler 
and must be broken down. 

“The question of policing may become 
a simple matter or a very much involved 
matter in any industry, but with the set- 
up to the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry now in its sixteenth 
year of operation, reaching into every 
division of the industry and covering 
the United States, the problem becomes 
more one of enforcement through edu- 
eation and application than policing. 
The man in the field, or, in other words, 
the salesman, is the man who is usually 
first to hear of any violations, and 
therefore any further investigation or 
action should logically start with him. 
The salesmen of our industry are 
charged with a very serious duty. Upon 
them more than any other group or in- 
dividuals depends to a large extent how 


smoothly future operations under the 
code proceed. 

“There is no place in the present set- 
up for the Calamity Jane and pessimist. 
Go about your selling with dignity, 
radiating optimism and cheerfulness, 
and watch the catching effects on those 
you talk with.” 

The annual luncheon of the Sales- 
men’s Association in the Roof Garden 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, following the 
annual meeting of the Association, was, 
in the parlance of the press-agent, a 
complete “sell-out.” Upwards of 400 
were present, and the spacious dining 
hall was crowded. Speakers at the 
luncheon were President Sidney L. Will- 
son, of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association; George H. Mead, head of the 
Mead Corporation, and James E. Gheen. , 
They were introduced by retiring Pres- 
ident Knott, who acted as toastmaster. 
Deputy NRA Administrator W. W. Pick- 
ard, who was a guest, also was called 
upon by Mr. Knott, and made a few re- 
marks. 

President Willson called upon the 
salesmen to acquaint themselves with 
the industry’s code and asked for their 
hearty co-operation in behalf of the A. 
P. & P. A. He congratulated the mem- 
bers of the Salesmen’s Association, and 
spoke a few words of encouragement 
and guidance. 

Mr. Mead drew a wonderfully clear 
picture of the present set-up under the 
National Recovery Act, and ventured 
the prediction that the country, and 
more especially the paper trade, is 
headed for a period of sourd and 
straightforward prosperity. 

“We hear people at all times com- 
plaining about interference by the gov- 
ernment,” said Mr. Mead. “After all, 
gentlemen, it is your government and 
my government. It is time the indus- 
trial men of the country, which is an 
industrial country, should be willing to 
give some of their time and thought to 
the government which must succeed un- 
less our civilization is to fail.” 

The paper industry must maintain its 
position today and work to move for- 
ward, thereby justifying all the pains- 
taking endeavors that have gone into 
building its foundations. The members 
of the Salesmen’s Association, he said 
are on the firing line, and to them the 
trade is looking to “Go Forward.” 

Mr. Gheen, a professional orator, gave 
an interesting talk in which the theme 
of co-operation was the keynote. 

The Association committee having 
charge of arrangements for the annual 
luncheon consisted of Melvin F. Pray, 
chairman; Alan B. Helffrich, W. H. Mc- 
Goldrick, J. L. Fearing and J. K. Hutch- 
inson, Jr. 

* + ¢ 

@ ACCORDING to The Paper Maker 
and British Paper Trade Journal, the 
Government of Turkey has recently out- 
lined an extensive industrial program to 
make Turkey largely independent of im- 
ports of manufactured goods. Paper- 
making is one of the new industries to 
be introduced as the plan provides for 
the establishment of a paper mill, later 
a pulp mill. 
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Luncheon Meeting of Machinery 
and Equipment Manufacturers 


FEATURE of the convention was 

the luncheon meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of 
Paper and Pulp Machinery and Equip- 
ment, held on February 21, and at which 
President Sidney L. Willson, of the A. 
P. & P. A., and H. C. Beaver, president 
of the Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Company and vice president of the 
Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, were speakers. Phillips Dennett, 
of the Bird Machine Company, South 
Walpole, Mass., president of the ma- 
chinery association, presided, and in- 
troduced the speakers. 

Mr. Willson went into considerable 
detail in recounting conditions and 
events leading up to the NRA, as well 
as the purposes of the New Deal insti- 
tuted by President Roosevelt. He also 
cited statistics relative to machinery 
and other productive equipment in the 
paper mills of the country, as well as 
figures regarding paper production, 
which, he asserted, justified the pro- 
posal of the Paper Industry Authority 
to restrict the installation of new or 
additional equipment in the paper man- 
ufacturing industry. 

“Because of its wide variety of prod- 
ucts and their essential character in 








modern life, the pulp and paper indus- 
try possesses the attributes of stability 
common to the essential industries, such 
as the food and clothing industries,” he 


“In point of production and con- 
It should be as 


stated. 
sumption it is stable. 
stable financially. 

“Between 1929 and 1932, the low point 
in the production trend, paper manu- 
facture decreased only 26 per cent, a 
wholly insignificant decrease compared 
with the declines in such industries as 
steel, lumber, cement, automobiles and 
many others of equal importance. But 
the industry was unable to profit by its 
opportunities for stability; the unbal- 
anced relation of production to capacity 
created a condition that overshadowed 
all chance for stability with the result 
that paper prices sank dangerously be- 
low costs. At the beginning of 1933 the 
paper industry was operating on the 
verge of insolvency.” 

Since the national recovery program 
was started, and under its influence, the 
volume of paper consumption has in- 
creased and paper prices have re 
sponded, Mr. Willson said. He stated 
that production was over-stimulated, 
however, by the fear of more rapidly ris- 
ing prices, and the levels established 
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last summer could not be maintained 
and meantime the industry has again 
receded to subnormal and wholly un- 
economic levels of productive operation. 
Therefore, the industry is not in an 
enviable financial position, and needs 
time as well as protection to enable it 
to recoup the resources required in the 
maintenance of its personnel and pro- 
duction facilities. It has, therefore, un- 
dertaken a broad program of reconstruc- 
tion, including a control of productive 
capacity. 

Briefly, the measures proposed, Mr. 
Willson said, seek to prevent any im- 
mediate increase in the idle capacity 
burden of the industry. After the semi- 
boom of last summer the paper industry 
is now at an operating ratio of approx- 
imately 65 per cent. It is thus carrying 
an excess of idle capacity amounting to 
35 per cent of the total, which is 15 per 
cent below the danger line. 

“There are few industries in which 
the opportunity for sale of parts and 
replacement machines is as great as it 
is in the paper industry,” said Mr. Will- 
son. “Of the 683 fourdrinier machines 
representing 80 per cent of the total ca- 
pacity of such machines in the United 
States industry, reported in the survey, 
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36 per cent were installed prior to 1900, 
and 81 per cent were installed prior to 
1920. In point of age, only 19 per cent 
of the fourdrinier machines are rela- 
tively modern. The number of machines 
reported in operation at the present 
time that were installed before 1900 is 
surprising. It is at once a tribute to the 
manner in which these machines were 
built and an indication of the lack of 


development in the paper machine. 
Given a chance to rebuild its finan- 
cial resources and given a chance to 


strengthen its market position, the com- 
panies that are operating these old ma- 
chines constitute a tremendous source 
of business in replacement. 

“Our statistics indicate that fourdri- 
nier machines require a certain amount 
of rebuilding of major nature in ap- 
proximately 15 year intervals. There is 
reason to believe that the periodic re- 
building that would otherwise have oc- 
curred since 1929 has not been main- 
tained at normal levels.” 

Mr. Beaver, “pinch-hitting,” as he ex- 
pressed it, for John O'Leary, president 
of the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, who was unable to be present, 
enumerated at much length the plans 
and preparation for the formation of 
the Institute; of the events leading up 
to the code for the machinery industry, 


and went into detail explaining the 
purposes and import of the NRA. He 
stated that a system of industrial and 
productive control exists in most of the 
foremost countries of Europe, and that 
in his estimation we are headed for the 
same thing. 

“The NRA is an attempt at reflation; 
to restore industry, prices and markets 
through the medium of control by in- 
dustry itself,” he said. 

“The NRA battle is on, and there is 
no turning back,” he remarked in clos- 
ing his address, and ended by making a 
plea for patience, persistency and per- 
suasion on the part of business men 
and the public in general. 

Phillips Dennett was re-elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of Paper and Pulp Ma- 
chinery and Equipment; Charles L. 
Bauer, of Bauer Bros., was elected vice 
president, and W. B. Wilshusen, of the 
Cameron Machine Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., treasurer. These officers and the 
following comprise the Board of Direc- 
tors: J. E. Waterhouse, general man- 
ager of the Montague Machine Com- 
pany, Turners Falls, Mass.; A. B. Clark, 
president of the J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation, New York City, and S. G. 
Bevis, president of the Bevis Machine 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


Tests on the Automatic Control of 
Moisture Content of Paper 


By E. F. NORDSTROM, Sales Engineer 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co. 
As told to Francis A. Westbrook, M. E. 


N DRYING newsprint it is necessary, 

as is well known, to keep the mois- 
ture content of the sheet between 7.5 
per cent and 9.5 per cent, preferably 
between 8 and 9 per cent. 

A series of tests made in a prominent 


Canadian paper mill on a machine 
equipped with ordinary air operated 
temperature controllers showed that 


each of the three backtenders on the 
machine turned out paper with a dif- 
ferent moisture content. The average 
for a day’s run was 9.15 per cent for the 
first shift, 8.20 per cent for the second, 
and 8.61 per cent for the third. Such 
averages, of course, are within the speci- 
fied limits, but were obtainable only by 
each backtender attentively watching 
the temperature and adjusting the con- 
troller ten or twelve times per shift. 
Furthermore, the lack of uniformity of 
moisture content makes standardized 
operating procedures difficult. Conse- 
quently, a system of control resulting 
in fewer adjustments and a more closely 
maintained moisture content would be 
highly desirable. 

Therefore, to obtain improvements in 
control over existing conditions, four 
tests were made with different arrange- 
ments of the averaging bulbs of con- 
troller and recorder. 

The fourth test gave best results. In 
this case an automatic temperature con- 
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troller of the latest design was installed 
with the steam bulb in the fourth dryer 
from the dry end of the machine. The 
averaging bulb was carried over the top 
of the machine across to the back side 
and there strung along to the top of the 
frame. It was brought in as far over the 
dryers as possible and below the return- 
ing felt. Thus it was subjected to the 
atmosphere surrounding the machine 
and was also influenced by the paper as 
its moisture content and weight varied. 

The controller was arranged to com- 
pensate automatically the steam tem- 
perature in the dryers in accordance 
with the changes occurring in the atmos- 
phere surrounding the machine. It was 
calibrated to operate on a two to one 
ratio; that is, for each two degree drop 
in the atmospheric temperature a one 
degree increase in the steam tempera- 
ture was provided for. As the paper 
machine was heated by exhaust steam 
from a turbine plus some live steam, the 
controller was connected to a 2%%-in. 
valve on the live steam line. 

A recording thermometer steam bulb 
was located in the fifth dryer from the 
dry end and the averaging bulb wired 
to the averaging bulb of the controller. 
These averaging bulbs were located as 
far in over the machine as practicable 
so as not to subject them to room tem- 
peratures more than necessary. Live 
steam pressures were obtained from a 
recording pressure gauge on the main 
steam header supplying the machines. 

Wet and dry bulb room temperatures 


were taken from a location on the end 
wall of the machine room. Similar out- 
door temperature readings, as well as 
hygrometer readings, were also taken. 

The data resulting from this study 
may be tabulated as follows: 


wee 66 SRR. iv ecees es 22 hours 


Number of reels of 
newsprint tested for 
Geer ae 35 

Average moisture con- 

OE ile a's vie kas we 8.65% 

Highest moisture con- 

EE RE EE 9.70% 

Lowest moisture con- 

WG. 4.6640 0s eawend 7.50% 

Number of hand ad- 
justments of con- 

SEDs Gio dun cuwst 14 


The high peak of moisture content, 
9.70 per cent, occurred with a weighting 
of the sheet. This weighting was delib- 
erate because of a wet streak which 
developed about 24 inches in from the 
back side of the sheet. The paper was 
increased in weight on the front of the 
machine and the temperature increased 
slightly in order to dry it out evenly. 
Throughout the study it was noticed 
that the high peaks were usually caused 
by similar wet streaks which originated 
in the wet felts and were impossible to 
avoid. It was further shown that the 
controller held the moisture content of 
the sheet much closer than could the 
backtender with manual control and 
that the controller operated best when 
left alone. The low peaks were nearly 
all caused by a backtender changing 
the setting of the controller. The new 
controller, however, was adjusted only 
fourteen times in twenty-two hours as 
contrasted to ten or twelve adjustments 
in eight hours with the old controller. 
Furthermore, it was clearly shown that 
the controller, when once set, had better 
be left alone and that through so doing 
automatic regulation of moisture con- 
tent will be obtained within closer limits 
than can be done by hand. 
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® Elgin Softener Names 
New Representatives 


The Elgin Softener Corporation, El- 
gin, Ill., announces the appointment of 
the L. A. Snider Enginering Service, 605 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, as 
representatives of its entire line of 
water conditioning equipment in the 
northern Illinois and Indiana terri- 
tories. Offices will be maintained in In- 
dianapolis and Peoria as well as in Chi- 
cago for sales and engineering service 
of the Elgin equipment which includes 
boiler water deconcentration, continuous 
blow down and heat exchanger systems, 
boiler water chemical control, and in- 
dustrial water softeners. 

The L. A. Snider Engineering Service 
has had many years of experience in the 
power field, both in the capacities of 
consultants and sales engineers. Mr. 
L. A. Snider, who heads the organiza- 
tion, has been responsible for many ma- 
jor power projects in both Illinois and 
Indiana. 
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® Ingersoll-Rand Acquires 
G-E Turbo-Blower Business 


Ingersoll-Rand Company has acquired 
the turbo-blower business of General 
Electric Company and will consolidate 
it with its own Turbo-Blower Depart- 
ment. 

This acquisition places Ingersoll-Rand 
in position to meet demands for blowers 
and centrifugal type compressors for the 
broadest possible variety of uses. 

Ingersoll-Rand is a long-established 
manufacturer of blowers of medium and 
large capacities, for pressures ranging 
up to 100 lbs. General Electric has spe- 
cialized in both single and multi-stage 
units for a variety of services in low and 
medium*pressures. Ingersoll-Rand also 
secures an exclusive license under the 
various General Electric patents. 

This complete line of blowers now 
offered by Ingersoll-Rand includes low 
pressure units for aeration of sewage, 
ventilating and air conditioning sys- 
tems, blowing cupolas, atomizing oil for 
furnaces, furnishing agitation air for 
flotation work, and for raw water ice 
systems, operation of pneumatic convey- 
ing systems, and developing pressures 
and vacuums in handling manufactured 
gas. 

The medium-pressure machines cover 
the complete field for blast furnace and 
converter blowing and for gas booster 
work. 

The manufacturing equipment pre- 
viously employed by General Electric is 
being moved to Ingersoll-Rand’s Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. plant, where all types and 
sizes will be manufactured. Sales ac- 
tivities will be directed from Ingersoll- 
Rand Company’s general offices at 11 
Broadway, New York. 


® ‘‘Paper’’ Will Exhibit at 
1934 Exposition 


Is there going to be a Paper Exhibit 
at A Century of Progress in 1934? 
There is. 

The Paper Foundation, again repre- 
senting the Paper Industry of the United 
States, will take advantage of its large 
investment in the House of Paper, its 
furnishings, display cabinets, etc., and 
use these as a nucleus for a bigger and 
better show in 1934. 

In 1933 education was the keynote. 
The story of paper and how it is made, 
was told visually to 1,117,356 visitors, 
119,186 of whom actually signed the 
visitor’s register. In 1933 two and one- 
half tons of paper exhibitors’ litera- 
ture was distributed—all with an idea 
of making the public paper conscious. 

It is felt the educational aim had been 
accomplished, and paves the way for the 
next most important keynote of the 1934 
exhibit—Exhibitors’ Products. In order 
to carry out the new deal, it has been 
thought necessary to present the vari- 
ous trade exhibits according to subject. 
Thus there will be 20 major subject ex- 
hibits selected from a list of 56 classifi- 
cations. Some of the classifications are 
paper towels, letterheads, crepe paper, 
envelopes, gummed papers, etc. 

A Century of Progress officials rated 
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the Paper Exhibit of 1933 as seventh 
in importance while the statistical de- 
partment has the figures to show it was 
far in the lead in popularity in the 
General Exhibits Building, where it will 
again be found next June. 

There will be as last year a working 
demonstration to show how paper is 
made, and also a few mechanical oper- 
ating exhibits. The House of Paper will 
be completely refurnished and redeco- 
rated for the occasion. At present it is 
not contemplated to take additional 
floor space. 

William J. Miskella, Director of Re- 
search of the Mid-States Gummed Paper 
Company, who designed The House of 
Paper and superintended the installation 
of the exhibit last year, will again be in 
charge. The entire project was created 
starting ten days before the opening 
date and finished twenty days later. At 
times there were as many as thirty men 
working on the construction. Mr. Mis- 
kella was away during July and August 
but returned September list as general 
manager, which position he continues 
to hold. 

Under the 1934 “new deal” everything 
will be organized far in advance. In 
fact, some of the proposed product ex- 
hibits are already quite well along. Each 
one of the attendants will use a special 
simplified form of inquiry to secure the 
names of prospects for the paper prod- 
ucts of the 1934 exhibitors. Inquiries 
should be addressed to The Paper Foun- 
dation, 2433 South Damen Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


@ CHARLES SPIEGELHALTER, chief 
engineer of the Pusey and Jones Corp., 
passed away February 16 at Atlantic 
City. Mr. Spiegelhalter had been asso- 
ciated with the Pusey and Jones Corp, 
for 25 years. 


@ HAROLD B. RESSLER, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago, will move to 
New York to take charge of the Jersey 
City plant. This move is made owing 
to the resignation of J. A. McNulty, 
former manager of the Jersey City plant 
and on account of the importance of 
this plant and the other eastern proper- 
ties of the company. 


© Identifying Coated Papers 


A process for identifying coated pa- 
pers, according to a recent announce- 
ment, has been developed by Sam Him- 
mell, President of the Baldwin Paper 
Co., Inc., 61 Greene Street, New York 
City. This process, patented in the 
United States, England, France, Italy, 
Canada, Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, covers a method by which an 
identifying mark is pressed gently into 
the pulp of the paper on either side of 
the sheet beneath the coating. This 
mark, claimed not to injure the surface 
of the paper, is said to be invisible un- 
der ordinary conditions, but appears as 
plainly as the watermark of a bond 
sheet when held to the light. 

At present, according to the announce- 
ment, there are only two brands of 
identified coated paper on the market; 





namely, Cantine’s Markote, and Pub- 
lisher’s Coated Identified Paper, but it 
is felt that other manufacturers of 
coated papers will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to protect their advertised brands 
against the possibility of substitution. 


® Merco Nordstrom Annouces 
New District 

The Merco Nordstrom Valve Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, subsidiary 
of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pay, announce that they have established 
a new district to serve the territory of 
Central and Western New York State. 
Cc. F. Thomas, who has been acting as 
New York State representative for a 
number of years, will be District Mana- 
ger in charge of the new territory, as- 
sisted by D. A. Gardner who has also 
represented the company in the past in 
various sections of the country. 

An office will be opened at some point 
in this territory in the near future—the 
exact location to be announced as soon 
as negotiations have been completed. 


® Gair Plants Incorporated 
as Subsidiaries 


Announcement is made by the Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., that the company’s 
six plants now operating as divisions 
have been incorporated as wholly owned 
subsidiaries under the following names: 

Piermont Division is now known as 
Gair Cartons, Inc. 

Thames River Division has become 
Gair Thames Containers, Inc. 

Connecticut Corrugated (Shelton) Div. 
is Gair Shelton Containers, Inc. 

Warner & Childs (Medford) is now 
Gair Boston Containers, Inc. 

The name of the Haverhill Division 
is now Haverhill Boxboards, Inc. 

Tonawanda Division has been changed 
to Tonawanda Boxboards, Inc. 


¢ A New Use for 
the House Fly 


Strenuous efforts are being made to 
show for the first time a new type of 
fly paper in the Paper Foundation Ex- 
hibit at A Century of Progress next 
summer. 

Contrary to expectations, this new 
kind of fly paper is to be offered as a 
quality fine paper product and not as 
the sticky type one thinks about when 
fly paper is mentioned. Whereas ordi- 
nary fly paper has a large consumption 
in American homes, this new paper will 
have its largest demand in high class 
offices. In fact, the almost successful 
extermination of the house fly due to 
the use of sticky fly paper has made it 
most difficult to secure enough flies to 
make the new type of fly paper. 

However, a source of the raw material 
has been found in foreign markets and 
it is the tiny wings and legs of European 
house flies which will be used to water- 
mark the new type of fine paper for 
American consumption. The combina- 
tion of actual flies and paper fibres in 
the process of manufacture is made 
scientifically possible because paper is 
a mechanical mixture and not a chem- 
ical one. 
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@ Continuous and Automatic 
Beater Control 


Coincident with the development of 
the Jones Multibeater, the E. D. Jones 
& Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass., announces 
an automatic continuous electric method 
for control throughout the beating cycle 
by maintaining a predetermined load on 
the main driving motor. This load 
regulation is obtained by raising and 
lowering the roll on the bed plate 
through control equipment operating 
automatically. 

This apparatus is known as 
Stamets-Duckworth Beater Control. 


@ Motor Protected Against 
Burning Out 


A self-protected a. c. induction motor 
which cannot burn out has been an- 
nounced by The Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This motor has a protective device 
built into the windings. Should the 


the 

















motor be stalled through overloading, 
become excessively hot due to poor venti- 
lation, run on single phase, or blocked 
for any other reason, the protector shuts 
off the current and the motor is saved 
from damage. 

The motor is built in sizes from % 
to 30 hp. for either two- or three-phase 
and standard commercial cycles and 
voltages. 


® New Gasket Type Drop 
Forged Pipe Coupling 
A new gasket type drop forged pipe 


coupling, known as the Champion Posi- 
tive Seal Pipe Coupling has been an- 
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nounced by the Champion Machine & 
Forging Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This 
coupling is said to make possible the 
joining of straight plain end pipe with- 
out grooving, threading, beveling or up- 
setting the ends and without any extra 
finishing operation being necessary. 
The coupling consists of five distinct 
parts, viz.: two half coupling sections 
which contain gripping devices, one gas- 





ket with metal protected sections and 
two bolts. Coupling sections are drop 
forged special grade steel; gripping 
rings are drop forged and heat treated 
and assembled into half coupling sec- 
tions in such a manner as to become in- 
tegral with coupling itself. 

With this coupling it is claimed that 
joints can be effected by unskilled labor 
at low cost, and can be broken down 
and made up again any number of times 
without impairing efficiency of coupling. 


® New Controllers for Tempera- 
ture and Pressure 


Two new control instruments have 
been developed by the Foxboro Com- 
pany of Foxboro, Mass. Their appear- 
ance is practically identical, but one 
controls temperature, the other pressure. 

The dial and knob on the lower face 


‘of the controller permits adjustment of 


the temperature or pressure within the 
range of the instrument. The indi- 
cating gauge above the adjusting knob 
shows the air pressure on the diaphragm 

















motor of the control valve and also 
shows whether the valve is opening or 
closing. 

A two-inch dial type thermometer 
may be installed on the temperature con- 
troller in place of the air gauge. This 
thermometer is connected to the same 
bulb as the controller thus showing the 
temperature being maintained. The 





pressure controller may be equipped 
likewise with a high pressure indicating 
gauge that shows the pressure being 
controlled. In either case, it is neces- 
sary to mount a valve motor air gauge 
on the air line to the valve outside the 
case. 

For the convenience of the trade, these 
controllers have been given type num- 
bers. The temperature controller is 
Type 1119 and the pressure is Type 
2119. More detailed information may be 
obtained by writing the manufacturer. 


® New Plug Type Valve 


For severe service demanding maxi- 
mum resistance to destructive action on 
valve seat bearings, The Lunkehheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed Re- 
newo and Ferrenewo valves with plug 
type NS5 alloy seats and discs. 

NS5 alloy (patent applied for) is a 
new Lunkenheimer research develop- 
ment. It is non-ferrous composition of 
great hardness (300 Brinnell) which is 
said to be resistant to wear, abrasion, 
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erosion and corrosion and to retain its 
hardness at high temperatures. It is 
also claimed to be non-galling. 

Iron body bronze mounted Ferrenewo 
plug type valves are made for 150 Ib. SP., 
while the bronze Renewo valves are 
available in both 200 and 300 lb. SP. 
patterns. 

Booklet 541-A, illustrating and de- 
scribing these valves, will be sent on 
request. 


® Push Button for Remote 
Control of Starters 


The Electric Controller & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, announces the 
new EC&M 270-A Type J Form C vapor- 
proof and dust-tight safety lock-out push 
button for use in connection with the 
remote control of automatic motor 
starters. 

This push button is for 3-wire voltage 
protection installations where it is de- 
sired to start and stop a motor through 
its magnetically-operated starter or con- 
troller from two or more push button 
control stations, at any one of which 
it may be desired to lock the push but- 
ton in the “off” position to prevent 
operation of the motor-driven machine. 
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@ Portable Current Transformer 


The Esterline-Angus Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has announced a new port- 
able current transformer for use with 
indicating and recording instruments. 
Each transformer has nine primary 
current ranges of: 10, 12.5, 25, 50, 100, 
160, 200, 400 and 800 amperes capacity. 
The secondary capacity is 5 amperes, 
adapting it to use with all standard 
a.c. ammeters, wattmeters and power 
factor instruments. 

The containing cases are cast alumi- 
num to withstand rough usage. After 
assembly, all moisture is removed from 
the windings and the case is then com- 
pletely filled with an insulating com- 
pound which excludes all moisture. 

These transformers are designed for 
use in all kinds of portable testing, and 
their range is such that they cover the 
usual capacities of electrical equipment 
used in industry. 


® Water-cooled Vertical 
Air Compressors 


A new line of vertical compressors, 
designed especially to achieve greater 
savings in air compressor costs, has just 
been announced by the Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Il. 

The inlet and discharge valves of 
these compressors are cushioned, and 
are said to be silent, durable, and effi- 
cient. Extra large water jackets com- 
pletely surround the cylinders and valves 

















to minimize cylinder temperatures, and 
water-cooled inter-coolers cool the air 
between stages, thus saving power and 
increasing volumetric efficiency, accord- 
ing to the announcement. 

The crankshafts are of large diameter 
forged steel, and pressure feed lubri- 
cation to all bearings is obtained through 
drilled passages rather than through 
oil pipes. Constant and uniform oil 
pressure is maintained through the use 
of a rotary oil pump for each unit. 
® Air Filter 

An automatic, self cleaning air filter 
is being introduced by the Coppus Engi- 
neering Corporation, Worcester, Mass. 

This filter employs a special wool felt 
for the filter curtain which is arranged 
in the shape of an endless belt running 
in zigzag fashion over the rolls. The 
edges of the filter curtain are reinforced 
by belts which have the double function 
of keeping the filter curtain in laterally 
stretched position and of providing an 
effective seal against passage of dirty 





air around the edges (patents applied 
for). The special wool felt is claimed 
to give the filter a very high cleaning 
efficiency, not only against dirt, but also 
against invisible floating dust. 

The bottom rolls of the filter are con- 
nected by chains and sprockets to a 
small geared electric motor, which is 
started either by means of a time clock 
at predetermined intervals, or with the 
help of a sensitive pressure gauge when- 


ever a maximum air resistance is 
reached. The filter curtain moves slowly 
over the rolls and passes over a special 
suction nozzle connected to a vacuum 
cleaner. 

The automatic cleaning operation 
takes place while the ventilating system 
is in operation and is finished within 
15 to 20 minutes. The motion of the 
filter curtain, as well as the vacuum 
cleaner motor is then stopped automati- 
cally. 


® Single-Reduction Gearmotors 


The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has recently added 
single-reduction units to its line of gear- 
motors. These units, used for ratios up 
to 6:1 inclusive, can be furnished with 
both a-c and d-c motors of various types 
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in sizes rated % hp. and up. Multi-speed 
and adjustable-speed motors may be 
used. 

The entire reduction is obtained in a 
single pair of gears. Substantial feet, 
cast integral with the gear housing, 
afford a solid support close to the point 
of maximum torque application. Ball 
bearings are used throughout. 
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¢ Repair Material for Floors 


A material known as Amolastic has 
recently been put on the market by the 
Floor Treatment Division of American 
Oil & Disinfectant Co., 129 East 26th 
Street, New York City, for use in re- 
pairing and resurfacing industrial floors. 

The amount of aggregate mixed w, 
Amolastic is said to determine the - 
ness to which it will set up. The floor 
may be made as soft as rubber or by 
merely increasing the quantity of 
cement, sand and gravel or trap rock, 
a hard, durable, wearing surface is 
produced. 

It is also claimed that Amolastic will 
bond to all types of floors—concrete, 
wood, asphalt, composition or brick. 


* Remote Control for 
Liquid Level 


The Swartwout Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced a device to control 
liquid level in tanks, condensers, re- 
ceivers, and other vessels at remote 
distances. 

In the announcement, it is stated that 
the unique feature of this new liquid 
level control is that the float chamber 
is equipped with full ball bearing con- 
struction of stainless steel balls and 
races. This design, said to eliminate 
friction caused by liquid under pressure, 
permits the control to operate valves 





at any distance up to 300 feet, while 
the construction permits pressures up to 
450 Ib. 

The operating mechanism is. fully 
enclosed but is easily accessible for 
adjustment. 


® ‘Right Light’’ Meter 

A “Right Light” Meter for measuring 
light intensities and making illumina- 
tion surveys is announced by the Wes- 
tinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The principle of operation of the me- 
ter is a simple photovoltaic cell made 
of copper oxide on a copper disc which 
generates an electric current when sub- 
jected to light. The electric current is 
measured by a sensitive microammeter. 
It constitutes, therefore, a miniature 
light-operated generator transforming 
radiant light energy directly into elec- 
tric energy which is measured by the 
microammeter. The electrical energy 
output is proportional to the light flux 
falling on the face of the Photox cell. 
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ERFORMANCE 


THAT SETS | 
A NEV | 
STANDARD/ | 

IN : | 


VALUE 


Obtainable with SWW bars and bed plates. The 
lineiscomplete—contains exactly what yourequire. 


Beater Bars—Dowd staggered type (Pat.), 
Simonds-Dayton corrugated type, 
Simonds-Dayton vented type 
—and all other standard sections. 


Stainless steeland bronze barqualitiesforged 
for all types and styles of beater rolls. 


Bed Plates—all standard patterns—whirl- 
wind, open center and diamond. 


Paper trimming knives 
—Chipper knives, etc. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO DAYTON 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE (() 


OHIO 
uctories at DAYTON—CLEVELAND—BUFFALO—BELO: 








DAYTON, 
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Choose your 


FELTS 


wisely 





“Any rags, any bones, any old felts to- 
day?” That is the song of the junk man 
when he approaches a paper mill. 


When a felt is through and ready for 
the rag man, sell it. Much better, 
though, to give it fair treatment and 
make it deliver maximum service be- 
fore listening to the rag man’s song. 


There are different felts for all kinds of 
machine requirements. ORR makes 
them all . . . for cylinder, fourdrinier 
. . . for mills making book and bond, 
kraft, board, news print, tissue, name 
what you will. They are available in 
any required length, width and weight 
and in any practical weave. 


If not already a user of ORR FELTS, 
give them a trial . . . compare their 
performance with that of others and let 
the outcome dictate your future felt 
purchases. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio. 
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The Photox cell and the microammeter 
which measures the cell current are 
mounted together in a neat moulded 
case. The cell is hinged, protecting it 
against breakage and protecting the in- 
strument dial and Photox «ell when the 
unit is not in use. 

The “Right Light” Meter has a scale 
length of 1.8 inches and is divided into 
50 divisions. The scale is accurately 
calibrated in foot-candles and is also 
divided into sections indicating the mini- 
mum amount of light considered satis- 
factory for various kinds of work and 
conditions. 

The complete unit is of a convenient 
size so that it may be held in the hand 
and directed to various parts of the 
room, obtaining readings of ‘ntensities 
from all directions. This is accom- 
plished by simply rotating the hinged 
cell to a position opposite the observer 
and pointing it in the desired direction. 


® Capacitors for Dusty 
Atmospheres 


A totally enclosed non-inflammable 
capacitor has been announced by the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. for use in dusty atmospheres. 
This new capacitor is treated and filled 
with Pyranol which is non-inflammable 
and which has extraordinary insulating 
and dielectric properties. 

The capacitor dielectric itself is her- 
metically sealed, and connections are 
brought out through bushings into a 
dust-tight box which surmounts the 
unit. The dust-tight box is provided 
with conduit holes, each fitted with a 
dust cap and contains standard N.E.C. 
indicating fuses which can be inspected 
by removing the gasketed cover. 


® A 23-11 Stainless Clad Steel 


A new clad alloy, known as IngOclad 
23-11, has been developed by the Inger- 
soll Steel & Disc Co., a division of the 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago. It 
is a two-ply stainless steel having a 20 
per cent stainless layer of 23 per cent 
chrome, 11 per cent nickel bonded to a 
back of mild carbon steel and produced 
under the well-known Ingersoll Ingot 
Patented Process—the same process that 
has been producing an 18-8 grade of 
IngOclad during that past several years. 

It is claimed that this material will 
resist the forms of damaging corrosion 
attack encountered in both sulphite and 
sulphate pulp and paper mill applica- 
tions to better advantage than the regu- 
lar 18-8 series of alloys and at a price 
which is materially less than the cost 
of comparable solid stainless steels. 
When welded with a 25-12 chrome 
nickel electrode the new alloy is said 
to be equal or superior in corrosion 
resistance to the special types of 18-8 
stainless steels for most pulp and paper 
mill applications. 

The material, available in sheet or 
plate form in all commercial sizes, may 
usher in a new trend throughout the in- 
dustry toward the wider use of cor- 
rosion resistant alloys to improve papers 
and add to the life of*mill vats, tanks, 
machinery and equipment. 


® New Catalogues and 
Publications 


American Asphalt Paint Co., Chicago—A 
most attractive brochure, “Color and Pro- 
tection,” has recently been sent out by this 
company, manufacturer of Valdura prod- 
ucts. This is a book of authentic water- 
color illustrations of the buildings at A 
Century of Progress, for which this com- 
pany furnished and applied the paint. 
The Fair Management has credited this 
book as being the only reproduction of the 
genuine flat color effects as designed by 
the late Joseph Urban. It is printed in 
13 water-colors, silver and gold, and con- 
tains 35 fine reproductions of the actual 
buildings in actual color. Copies may be 
obtained by writing the company at 43 
E. Ohio Street, Chicago, on your company 
letterhead. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—This company has prepared a re- 
vised leaflet, No. 2134-A, giving engineer- 
ing data, such as sheave diameters, num- 
ber of grooves, bores and other dimensions 
on Texsteel Sheaves for Texrope Drives. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia— 
A new broadside displays information on 
the Brown Electric Flow Meter. Copies 
of this folder, also catalogue 2002, giving 
more details, will be sent upon request. 

John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, 
Mass.—This company has just sent out a 
folder devoted to the Bolton Wedgeless 
Plug. This plug, it is claimed, takes any 
size knife just like a universal tool holder. 
A number of prominent paper mills are 
listed as users. 

Dominion Engineering Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P. Q.—The first issue of this com- 
pany’s magazine, “The Dominion Engi- 
neer,” has been received. It is said that 
succeeding issues will be devoted mainly 
to articles of specific interest to engineers 
and plant and mill executives. Publication 
data will be about the 15th of each month, 
and besides articles of general interest 
relating to mechanical equipment for va- 
rious purposes and articles of a technical 
nature indicating modern engineering 
trends, there will be interesting items con- 
cerning the products and shop facilities 
of both the company and its associates. 


B. ¥. Goodrich Bubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
—The 1934 edition of this company’s 
Operators Hand Book has just been pub- 
lished and is available upon request. All 
Goodrich tires for truck and buses are 
listed with their complete specifications 
and description of the right tires for 
varied purposes. A large number of speci- 
fication tables are included. A table giv- 
ing the weight of various commodities 
and a changeover guide for 1%-ton trucks 
are also features of the publication. 


Jeffrey Manufac Co., Columbus, 
Ohio—Bulletins Nos. 579, 581, 582 and 583 
describe the outstanding features of con- 
struction and operation of Jeffrey-Traylor 
vibrating screens, vibrating conveyors, vi- 
brating feeders and vibrating coolers and 
dryers. Typical installations of each de- 
vice is illustrated in its respective bul- 
letin. Copies upon request. 


The LaBour Company, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
—A new booklet, “Performance and Test 
Standards,” has been issued by this com- 
pany. It is a handbook of 30 pages set- 
ting up performance and test standards 
for self-priming centrifugal pumps. The 
booklet includes individual sections on 
definitions and qualifications, self- prim- 
ing centrifugal pump standards, factory 
tests, factory testing equipment, useful 
pumping data, and operating information. 
The company will send copies to anyone 
having a reasonable use for them. 


Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—New 
literature recently sent out by this com- 
pany includes: a new magazine entitled 
“The Louis Allis Messenger” which will 
be issued bi-monthly. This publication 
will be devoted to new developments in 
the field of electric motors as well as to 
the presentation of data on the care and 
operation of motors. Copies will be sent 
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gratis to those requesting same, The com- 
pany has also issued bulletin No. 505-C, 
which shows the detailed construction of 
its motors and completely illustrates and 
describes the characteristics and uses of 
different types of motors. Copies free. 

MNorma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn.—Bulletin No. 934-A is devoted 
to Norma-Hoffman Ball and Roller Bear- 
ing Pillow Blocks. The items illustrated 
and described by complete specifications 
are equipped with various types of self- 
aligning Precision bearings of either ball 
or roller type. A complete range of 2-bolt 
and 4-bolt pillow blocks, with bearings 
is presented, together with a large amount 
of specification data. ; 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co., Wood- 
berry, Baltimore, Md.—This company has 
just distributed a new 302-page catalogue 
of machine moulded gears, listing ap- 
proximately 10,000 different sizes, kinds 
and types of gears. These gears range in 
size from 3” diameter to 15 ft., weighing 
from 5 Ibs. to 70,000 Ibs. The catalogue 
contains a number of illustrations and 
diagrams and will be sent gratis. 

Quigley Company, 56 W. 45th St., New 
York City—An interesting folder featur- 
ing this company’s Triple-A No. 44 
Aluminum has just been received. The 
folder is printed in black and silver. The 
manufacturer claims this aluminum coat- 
ing to be an unusual product in that it 
primes, protects and decorates the sur- 
face with one application. Among its out- 
standing characteristics, it is claimed it 
is adaptable for application on damp sur- 
faces; that it displaces the moisture and 
seals the surface. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., Con- 
nersville, Ind.—A bulletin; No. 60-B10, de- 
scriptive of cycloidal rotary pumps, in- 
cludes a description and illustration of 
this company’s new Type “R” pump. In 
this pump, the cylinder is made integral 
with the base, with the inlet at either side 
to suit individual plant piping conditions. 
Discharge is at the top. Large diameter 
shafts are supported on four anti-friction 
bearings. Timing gears are machined 
from forged steel blanks, and heat-treated. 
Bearings and gears are protected from 
contact with the fluid being handled by 
improved stuffing boxes. Any standard 
driving arrangement is available and illus- 
trations show single pulley, direct-coupled, 
and V-belt pumps, operated by gasoline 
engine and electric motor. 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago— 
Taylor Spiral Pipe, riveted or welded, is 
the subject of this company’s Catalog 33, 
just issued. The many advantages 
claimed for Taylor Spiral Pipe; its uses 
and adaptability in many industries, and 
for export; list of prices and information 
for ordering are included in the contents. 
The book is attractively laid out and 
bound and contains a large number of 
interesting pictures. Copies upon request. 

Thwing Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Leaflet No. P-340 describes the com- 
plete line of paper testing instruments 
manufactured by this company, and would 
be of interest to any mills in need of new 
testing equipment. 

U. S. Steel Corporation—An exception- 
ally attractive brochure entitled U. S. S. 
Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
has been prepared under the direction of 
the Committee on Stainless and Heat Re- 
sisting Steels, Subsidiary Manufacturing 
Companies of the U. S. Steel Corp. This 
publication is a complete and concise 
treatise of the subject and has been pre- 
pared and presented in an unusually in- 
teresting style. There are a number of 
halftones and the book is embellished with 
designs and trim of silver and scarlet. 

Westinghouse Blec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— “Engineering Achieve- 
ments of 1933,” by H. W. Reding, of this 
company, has been prepared in booklet 
form, reprinted from The Electric Journal 
for January, 1934. One chapter of this 
article is devoted to developments in the 
paper manufacturing field. The booklet is 
well illustrated and very attractive. 
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Better by 
Comparison 


We mean that literally. Buffalo pumps 
are never so thoroly appreciated as 
when they are operated in competition 
with other pumps on the same service. 


One mill made extensive comparative 
tests five years ago. Previous to the 
tests—not one Buffalo pump was in- 
stalled in that mill. Since the test—no 
pumps except Buffalo have been in- 
stalled there. 


We can refer you to many mills where 
these pumps are making performance 
records. Can you afford not to try them? 


BUFFALO PUMPS, Inc. 
213 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


~ Non- 
ss Clogging 
Stock 
Pumps 


A Buffalo 6" pump handling 6% Kraft Stock from broke beater. 





we SILICATE 
of SODA 


AROUND goes the dial. Pop goes the sheet! 
The reading shows a ten percent increase 
for the sheet sized with P. Q. Silicate of Soda. 
A report from one mill —“Occasionally a 
paper may run too low in strength and an 
increase of silicate alone in the furnish will 
raise the test one or two poundsor even more.” 


For this advantage alone many mills use P.Q. 
Silicate in the beaters. Other benefits in- 
clude improved surface, greater retention 
of fiber and fillers, increased ink resistance. 


Write now and ask us to show you how 
silicate can be used in your sheet. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory : 125 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 65 cities. 
Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Toronto, Ontario. 





WORKS: 
Anderson, Ind. Kansas City, Kans. 
Baltimore, Md. Rahway, N. J. 
Chester, Pa. St. Lovis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Utica, Hl. 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





® Generator Lubrication 


Two parts of a generator require lubri- 
cation: first, the bearings; and second, 
the brushes. The lubrication require- 
ments of generator bearings do not dif- 
fer materially from those of other bear- 
ings; the oil used must be selected to 
suit conditions of size, speed, pressure, 
temperature and mechanical condition. 
Where the bearings are small, the shaft 
speed high, where the pressure and 
temperature is low and where the me- 
chanical conditions are good, a light 
bodied quick acting oil must be used. 
Heavy-bodied oils must be employed 
where the bearing are large, the shaft 
speed low and where pressures or tem- 
peratures are high. High speed shafts 
are those running over 300 r.p.m. 

Normal operating temperature in 
generator bearings should not exceed 
140 deg. Fahr. Whenever this tempera- 
ture is exceeded, the cause should be 
investigated. 

On turbo-generators, where circulat- 
ing oil systems are used, the tempera- 
ture of the oil returning from the bear- 
ings should not be more than 130 deg. 
If the temperature runs higher, it indi- 
cates insufficient cooling capacity. Where 
the main bearings are water-cooled, the 
temperatures are lowered by about 10 
deg. Fahr. 

Oil in ring oiled or other reservoir 
type of bearings must be renewed at 
least every 6 months. New oil from 
the barrels in which it was delivered 
should always be poured through a 
strainer into the oil can, to avoid chips 
of wood and other impurities getting 
into the bearings. 

When bearings on small generators 
heat up, they are usually easy to cool 
down, as the total amount of heat pres- 
ent in the bearing is relatively small. 
Generally, a liberal supply of the oil in 
use is all that is required. If the bear- 
ings are heated to such an extent that 
they have been distorted or that the 
white metal has started to flow, the unit 
will have to be shut down and the bear- 
ings overhauled. 

When the bearings on large machines 
heat up, the case is different. The first 
thing to do is to increase the bearing 
clearance by slacking back the brasses. 
If the bearing has not seized but is ex- 
tremely hot, it is usually sufficient to 
feed into it a liberal supply of steam 
cylinder oil (which possesses superior 
lubricating qualities under high temper- 
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MAINTENANCE 


By W.S. JOULE 


ature) until the bearing cools. 

It is also a good plan in case of a 
hot bearing to reduce the speed im- 
mediately. Do not bring the machine 
to a dead stop, however, as this might 
cause the bearing to “freeze.” 

Brushes, as a rule, do not require 
much lubrication. It is often recom- 
mended to boil carbon brushes in re- 
fined paraffin wax, but a trace of vase- 
line applied to the commutator is gener- 
ally equally satisfactory. Graphite or 
graphitized carbon brushes are self- 
lubricating and as a consequence need 
no other lubricant. Graphitized carbon 
brushes will operate successfully at any 
angle and will give satisfactory results 
for most commercial applications. Oil 
should never be applied to the commu- 
tator on which graphitized brushes are 
used on account of the formation of 
smut on the commutator surface, which 
causes poor commutation. 

In case it is necessary to use non- 
lubricating brushes, it is good practice 
to equip the machine with alternate sets 
of self-lubricating and non-lubricating 
brushes, the latter depending upon the 
former to supply whatever lubrication 
is needed. 

The brushes used on alternating cur- 
rent slip rings should be as nearly self 
lubricating as possible and should not 
wear or cut the rings. 


@ A SIMPLE METHOD of determin- 
ing the polarity of the wires of a direct- 
current circuit, is to place the two leads 
about % in. apart on a piece of 
moistened blueprint paper. The paper 
around the negative will turn white. It 
is well to place a lamp in series with 
one of the leads to avoid a possible 
short-circuit. 


® Stopping Boiler Leaks 


The general rule may be laid down 
that no attempt should be made to stop 
leaks while the boiler is under steam 
pressure. All leaks should be called to 
the attention of the chief, who, in im- 
portant cases, will do well to call an 
inspector or competent boilermaker. 
Note should be made of the exact posi- 
tion of a leak at the time it is dis- 
covered, and a mark should be put upon 
the place of the leak itself. Leaky 
seams and rivets and leaks about noz- 
zles can usually be made tight by calk- 
ing. Leaky joints due to the presence 


of oil in the water can only be pre- 


vented by keeping the oil out of the 
boiler. In any case, the cause of a leak 
should be found and removed. 

The ring seam over the fire in the case 
of horizontal tubular boilers usually 
shows a much more rapid deterioration 
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than any other part of the boiler. A 
combination of the conditions of rolling 
(both in the original manufacture of 
the plate and in the forming of the 
plates in the boiler shop), the high 
temperature of the metal due to the 
double thickness, and the local pressure 
due to the driving of the rivet may re- 
sult in so bad a condition that patching 
may be necessary. Before resorting to 
patching, however, calking may be tried 
around the rivet and in other places 
where the steam may get through. 
Cracks often form extending from the 
rivet to the edge of the plate, and while 
these are often troublesome they are 
not usually dangerous unless the crack 
extends inside from the rivet. If calk- 
ing is not effective, a patch may become 
necessary. The form of the brick set- 
ting is sometimes responsible for rapid 
deterioration and some slight change 
may be made in it to improve these con- 
ditions. Before any patching is under- 
taken careful thought should be given 
to the question: “Is it worth: while?” 
Calking should always be done with 
a round pointed tool. A square or sharp 
tool is liable to injure the plates by 
forming a slight groove which may in- 
crease rapidly by corrosion and by work- 
ing of the plates under expansion and 
contraction. Heads of leaking rivets 
may be made tight by calking around 
with a round pointed tool. Opposite 
head of rivet should be supported if 
possible while calking is being done. 


@ THE THINNER the packing between 
a cylinder head and the cylinder, the 
better. Thick packing is more likely to 
blow out, and the additional thickness 
unnecessarily increases the clearance in 
the cylinder. 


* To Prevent Spontaneous 
Combustion in Coal Storage 


Do not pile in cones; pile evenly not 
over 12 feet high and so that any point 
in the interior will not be over 10 feet 
from an air-cooled surface. 

If possible, store only screened coal. 

Keep out the dust as much as possible 
by reducing the handling to a minimum. 

Pile so that lump and fine sizes are 
distributed evenly, not allowing the 
lumps to roll to the bottom and form air 
passages. 

Do not store near outside heat sources 
although moderate in degree. 

After mining allow six weeks’ season- 
ing before storage. 

Avoid alternate wetting and drying. 

Prevent air reaching the interior of 
the pile by avoiding interstices around 
timbers and brickwork or through 
porous bottoms such as course cinders. 
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® G-E Employes Receive 
Coffin Foundation Awards 


Revelations of exceptional achievements by employes of 
the General Electric Company were contained in awards 
that have been made by the Charles A. Coffin Foundation to 
32 men on the company’s payroll. These citations are for 
contributions by the recipients during 1933 to the progress 
and prestige of the company and to the advance of the elec- 
tric art. 

The awards are divided among ten engineers, seven fac- 
tory foremen, five shop workmen, four commercial men, 
three tool designers and expert machinists, two administra- 
tive employes and one construction engineer. No less than 
seven of the awards, one a joint citation of three men, 
relate to General Electric’s refrigerator. Three others are 
concerned with the Thyratron tube, a widely used control 
device originated in the General Electric research laboratory; 
and three others have to do with the incandescent electric 
lamp, the company’s historic “queen product.” Three joint 
awards go to men who handled General Electric’s exhibits at 
the Century of Progress exposition, particularly its far famed 
“House of Magic.” 

As in other years the stories of the work for which these 
prizes are given bring out resourceful ingenuity in the fieid 
of invention, contributing to a better quality of product and 
particularly to the reduction of manufacturing costs; serv- 
ice to customers in emergencies under extraordinary diffi- 
culties; and initiative by employes who went outside their 
prescribed duties when an opportunity was seen for im- 
proving products or methods, sometimes accomplishing re- 
sults where others had tried without success. 

Each citation consists of a certificate and a cash award. 
The Charles A. Coffin Foundation has been making awards 
of this sort every year since 1922, when it was established 
by the board of directors of General Electric as a tribute 
to the late Charles Albert Coffin, founder of the company 
and its first president. 

The joint award for work done at the Century of Progress 
goes to William A. Gluesing, who conducted and supervised 
the demonstration lectures of the House of Magic, visited 
by 700,000 persons; Kenneth R. Ross, service contact man; 
and George E. Simons, publicity contact man. Loyal V. 
Bewley, engineer in the power transformer department at 
Pittsfield, Mass., is cited for a revolutionary new mathemati- 
cal theory which greatly aids engineers in safeguarding 
transmission lines from lightning. Thomas O. Moffit, a fore- 
man in the Newark lamp works, wins an award for devising 
a manufacturing process which practically eliminates the 
unsightly white streaks and spots on the globes of auto- 
mobile lamps. S. R. Bergman, consulting engineer at the 
River Works, West Lynn, Mass., is honored for devising a 
new type of bucket manufactured by General Electric for 
rayon manufacturers, which has banished previous failures 
in this piece of equipment. Guy S. Purvis, construction 
engineer of the Chicago office, receives an award for his 
emergency work in restoring to service the municipal elec- 
tric plant of Rensselaer, Ind., following a severe cloudburst 
and flood last spring, during which job he put in an aver- 
age of twenty-two hours a day for a week, and saved a man’s 
life in a gasoline fire. Frank M. Clark, physicist in the 
laboratory of the Pittsfield Works, is cited for his develop- 
ment of Pyranol, a non-inflammable and non-explosive liquid 
as a substitute for oil in the insulation of transformers. 

Two of the prize winners, Mr. Purvis and Mr. Clark re- 
ceived awards from the Coffin Foundation in previous years, 
Mr. Purvis in 1926 and Mr. Clark in 1931. 


® All Stearns Conveyor Equipment 
Transferred to Milwaukee 


The Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
recently completed the transfer to Milwaukee of all of the 
manufacturing operations of its wholly owned subsidiary, 
The Stearns Conveyor Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
last operation to be moved to the Milwaukee plant is the 
manufacture of the Rex-Stearns Belt Conveyor Idlers. 

The Chain Belt Company acquired The Stearns Conveyor 
Company by outright purchase of the capital stock in 1926. 
For several years the Cleveland Plant was operated as a 
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RYERSO 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
Whenever you need any gate or ant products for new work 





















... maintenance... or wire or phone the Ryerson 
Company. All materia pede ye tay eth nvm dn dhcnaes, 
Bars, Nell, Wire ig 4 Brass end 
Rails, Plates Eiaeth Tool 
Sheets—Steel, Cop- Farle eckles Solder Floor Plates 
per Bearing and Refined Treads 
Armco Ingot Iron Mechanical Tubing Stcinless Stoel Tools 
—Plain,Galv.end Boiler Tubes Babbitt Metel Machinery 
Corrugated Boiler Fittings Ryertex Bearings 
Write for the Ryerson Stock List 
Joseph T. ery ee! Inc. Plants at: Chicago, fe Ne 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Jersey City, Philedelphia, 





STEEL 


+ ERTEX, BEARINGS 


—CLEANER —LAST LONGER 

; They are water aeaietes Some ee less power« »Help 
duce cleaner stock « » - Will run tn ae 
in pulp stock«»Last act ‘acticall y unaffected by acid 






solution. Write for Bulletin 42 
Jooaph T. R erson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, te hy Re Philadelphia, Boston 








“SHAF-TITES” CHECK 
THEIR OWN AGE 


Every Rodney Hunt Shaf-tite Roll has 
e month and year of building die- 
stamped into the end of the shaft—a 
permanent key for checking the serv- 
ice, fair evidence that the maker is 
confident of long wear. 
Write for free sample Shaf-tite Roll, 
showing the advantages which insure 
onl lite. Address 73 is Street. 











































OTED for producing 
firm, tightly wound 
rolls with straight, 
dust-free edges, 
Langston Slitters 
combine high-qual- 
ity production with 
low operating costs. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, N.J. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST MODERN AND COMPLETE LINE OF PAPER CONVERT- 


ING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD. YOUR INQUIRIES ARE RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
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Lead Lined Tanks 
Rubber Lined Tanks 
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Blow Pits 


(INCLUDING THE PATENTED 
ELLIPTICAL BLOWPIT) 














AMA 


WANTED—Paster, Friction Calender, Flint Glazer and 
Embossing Equipment. Address Box 214, THe Paper INDUSTRY. 
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ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR LARGE BOOK PAPER 
MILL, preferably with technical training. Must have had ex- 
tensive experience in handling operating problems and demon- 
strated ability in handling men. Reply giving age, education, 
training, experience, previous salary and salary expected. En- 
close smal! photo if convenient. Address Box 216, THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR COATED PAPER MILL, 
preferably with technical training. Must have had extensive 
experience in handling operating problems and demonstrated 
ability in handling men. Reply giving age, education, train- 
ing, experience, previous salary and salary expected. Enclose 
small photo if convenient. Address Box 217, THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 


ROLLWAY BEARING 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE ROLDES |e 


IN 
“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 
























THE MOST WE an 
spies eee . ba 
WRITE FOR 
CAN BE PUT INSTRUCTION 
IN A MORTISE HEET “ 
WHEEL WHICH IS 
Ready Blank 
Dressed Head 





QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CU., So. Bend, Ind. 

















Lessons in Paper Making 


By Harry Williamson 


One of the greatest funds of information on 
paper making ever published for the mill man. 
| Part I contains the first twelve lessons and 
| two separate articles—A Problem in Head 
_ Box Control and The Degree of Hydration. 
Price 50c. 

Part II contains fourteen lessons and one 
separate article—Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50c. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
333 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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separate unit, but later the sales and engineering were merged 
with that of the Conveyor Division of the parent company 
in Milwaukee. 

All of the gray iron, malleable iron and special metal 
foundries of the Chain Belt Company are located in Mil- 
waukee. This final transfer of the Stearns operation will 
therefore eliminate all of the inter-plant shipments that 
have previously been involved and will, of course, permit of 
consolidated shipments to the trade. 

L. B. McKnight, formerly secretary and sales manager of 
The Stearns Conveyor Company, has, since the consolidation 
of the sales and engineering of the two companies in 1932, 
been Manager of Conveyor Sales for the parent company. 
George M. Dyke, vice president and operating manager of 
The Stearns Conveyor Company, formerly a member of the 
Chain Belt organization, will again be associated with the 
parent company in an executive capacity. 


® Wisconsin Paper Group Holds 
Election of Officers 


The Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Paper Group was 
held on February 2, 1934, at the Valley Inn, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin. The following mills were in attendance. 

The Appleton Coated Pa- Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
per Co. Neenah Paper Company 
Bergstrom Paper Company Rhinelander Paper Com- 

Central Paper Company pany 
Dells Pulp & Paper Company Riverside Paper Corporation 
Fox River Paper Company Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
Gilbert Paper Company pany 

The following officers were elected and have already as- 
sumed active work in the organization: 

President, D. W. Bergstrom, Bergstrom Paper Company. 

Vice-President, Leo E. Croy, Menaska Products Corporation. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Leo O. Schubart, Neenah Paper 
Company. 

It was voted to increase the Executive Committee to 
seven members and the following were named: 

D. W. Bergstrom, Bergstrom Paper Company. 

Kimberly Stuart, Neenah Paper Company. 

Leo E. Croy, Menasha Products Corporation. 

C. B. Clark, Riverside Paper Corporation. 

Fred C. Heinritz, The Appleton Coated Paper Company. 

Richard F. Bellack, Whiting-Plover Paper Company. 

John A. Wesley, Rhinelander Paper Company. 

The officers and Executive Committee have since hired a 
full time secretary and opened permanent offices in the Nee- 
nah State Bank Building, which will greatly facilitate the 
services of the Group. The Secretary appointed is Mr. Irwin 
Pearson, who will work in close connection with the Traffic 
Committee, consisting of P. J. Reimer of the Gilbert Paper 
Company, J. E. Hafstrom of the Menasha Products Corpora- 
tion, Herman Krueger of the Riverside Paper Corporation 
and Henry Krueger of the Fox River Paper Company. 

The Advertising Committee is headed by E. S. Colvin of 
The Appleton Coated Paper Co. and consists of Mr. Colvin, 
R. F. Bellack of Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Mark Pea- 
cock of Bergstrom Paper Company, and Stuart Thompson, 
of Central Paper Company. 

With these changes, the Wisconsin Paper Group. widens 
the scope of its activities considerably. The state of Wis- 
consin has some fifty-five paper mills, manufacturing well 
over two hundred different grades of paper. The various 
grades of paper move into every market in this country and 
into many foreign countries. The purpose of the Wisconsin 
Paper Group is to aid in expediting service on these vari- 
ous papers to the trade. Full cognizance is taken of modern- 
day trend of merchandising and the Group offices at Neenah 
are now in position to answer promptly all inquiries relating 
to this large number of mills and their products. 


@ EVERETT CHAPMAN, who joined Lukenweld, Inc., 
division of Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., early in 1930 
as director of Engineering and Research, has been elected 
vice president. The company is engaged in the design and 
manufacture of welded steel assemblies for machinery and 
equipment. Mr. Chapman taught electrical engineering at 
Purdue University and later served the Lincoln Electric 
Company of Cleveland on experimental research and de- 
velopment. 
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MILLS ORDER IT 
BY MAIL 


and like it! 


a/ 


N O bragging intended; but it’s a fact that 
we’ve built up a sizeable mail-order-business with 
ARMCO SPIRAL WELDED PIPE. It is con- 
venient for our 57 paper mill customers; for they 
know that whether they order 10 lengths or a 
hundred, they will get the same good money- 
saving pipe ... Pipe that’s quickly obtained, 
easily installed; pipe that stands up under wear, 
tear and corrosion. ARMCO PIPE is made 
straight, true-round and smooth inside. It’s 
manufactured from INGOT IRON for rust- 
resistance and spiral welded for great strength. 
Maybe you would like to order it by mail, too, 
Just tell us your needs—the use, sizes, and num- 
ber of lengths. You’ll get ACTION! 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 





STRONG « EASILY-HANDLED 





SMOOTH INTERIOR 








HARDY S.FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 

AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STRUCTURES 


Consultation, reports, 
valuations, 
and complete designs 
and engineerin, 
supervision for the 
construction and 
equipment of 























Unfailing reliability, convenience, 
and economy are yours when you in- 
stall a Taylor Stoker. When used for 
revamping an old boiler, the Taylor 
Stoker saves coal and provides in- 
creased capacity. It soon pays for 
itself out of the economies effected. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2402 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 
hee ogg Om A ty. See epecating costs, high and 
foe a ed eee eae 


Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 
Monadnock Biay- Chicage 








PuLP MILL MACH’Y @ FINISHING ROOM MACH’Y 
@ FRICTION CLUTCHES 
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Lindsay Wires 


This company was the pioneer 
in the manufacture of Long- 
crimp wires, which are giving 
outstanding service. 


Our Modified Longcrimp rep- 
resents the latest idea in that 
type of Fourdrinier Wire. It 
minimizes wire marks and has 
the extra life of Longcrimp. 


Our Spiral Weave wires prevent 
seams from scoring. 


Last in line, but not least in 
the lineup, we have our Duo- 
wear wires. They have excep- 
tional wearing qualities. 














The Lindsay 
Wire Weaving Company 


14025 Aspinwall Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Poeesocnen 
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Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 


of STAINLESS STEEL—COPPER—BRONZE— 
MONEL — CHEMICAL RESISTING neti 


Perforations that are accurate in size and ali igoment 
ANY METAL «<» ANY PERFORATION IN 


Harring rola King 
“phehe ATING 


5654 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill.o11 4 Liberty St., NewYork, N.Y. 









1864 The Qualifications of 


EXCELSIOR FELT 


are embodied in their name 






Elimination of felt marks 
X actly as you want them 
Carefully manufactured 

Easy starting and non-blowing 
Lasting qualities 

Satisfying performance 

I mmeasurably successful 
Order today and 

Reduce your felt costs 


CYLINDER WETS 
(Open and water shedding) 


70 years of experience in felt manufacture. 
Maximum tonnage obtained if run over 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


Manufactured by 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


















Sold by 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75 Duane St., New York, and direct 
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| 
|The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934 
Scores as of January 31, 1934 (Cum.) 
10 Mills Keep Perfect Score 


PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL 








~__ LOCATION 











St. Croix Paper Co. Woodland Maine 








GROUP C||GROUP B||GROUP A 








Upson wy | Lockport New York 

a Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Aroostock & Cobbassee Gardner, Me. 
International Paper Co. Continental Div. Ashland, N. H. 

& Bird & Son, Ine. Roofing Plant hicago 

© International Paper Co. Livermore Maine 

= International Paper Co. Riley Maine 

L Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Abenaquis Madison, Me. 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. yes No. Rochester, N.H. 











Division 11—Remanufacturing 



























































Southern Container Co. Houston Texas 
IMPERFECT SCORES 
ke | Sek }— ee Key | Rank Felate 
Credit | Debit Credit | Debit 
PA- 2 1 | 945.632 PC- 6 1 | 885.846 
PA-17 2 | 883.588 PC-22 2 | 761.882 
PB- 9 3 | 867.866 PD-28 3 | 736.520 
PA- 6 4 | 833.122 PC-11 4 | 477.920 
PA-11 5 | 666.704 PC- 3 5 | 395.078 
< PA-5 6 | 656.006 PD-17 6 | 385.280 
PA- 7 7 | 641.806 > PD-13 7 | 337.622 
& PA-1 8 | 593.200 PC-24 8 | 291.584 
© PA-4 9 | 479.910 & PD-25 9 | 288.446 
& PA-8 10 | 479.382 S PC-23 10 | 272.576 
© PA-3 11 | 437.582 = PC-21 11 | 271.048 
PB- 2 12 | 233.434 So pc-9 12 | 245.408 
PA-16 13 51.818 PC-27 13 | 173.202 
PA-12 14 67.176 PC- 8 14 | 155.464 
PA-15 15 143.690 PC-18 15 3.262 
PA-13 16 154.654 PC-16 16 127.894 
~_ - PC- 4 17 130.890 
PC-10 2 | 917.232 PC-12 18 335.886 
PB- 6 3 | 857.346 —— 
PB- 7 4 | 737.528 PD- 9 9 | 712.530 
wn PB-3 5 | 702.354 PD- 1 10 | 670.320 
PB-15 6 | 607.882 PD- 3 11 | 645.498 
& PB- 1 7 330 q PD-27 | 12 | 615.630 
© PC-7 8 | 537.768 PD- 6 13 | 519.562 
& PB-11 9 | 312.814 & PD-26 14 | 430.114 
© PB-14 10 | 192.902 © PD-7 15 | 317.520 
PB-13 11 | 151.021 & PD-14 16 71.272 
PB- 4 12 165.066 |} PD-20 | 17 300.440 
PC- 2 13 468.362 PC-13 18 557.482 
PD- 8 19 Y 
DIVISION 11 usta Heed pees 
No. Jahuary Report: PA-7, PA-9, 
a | fi ee PA-14; PB-8, PB-10, PB-16, PB-i7, 
RD4 4 724.870 PB-18; PC-19, PC-20, PC-25, PC-26; 
RD-1 5 | 585.578 PD-11, PD-12, PD-29; RC-3, RC-4, 
RD-5 6 | 519.750 RCS; RD-8. 
| RC-2 7 377.422 No December or January Report: 
RD-6 8 305.590 PC-14, PC-15. 
} RD-3 9 : 471.070 Withdrawn: PA-10; PB-12; PC-5, 
| RD-7 10 893.560 PC-17; PD-21, PD-22, PD-23; RA-1. 
| 


























® National First Aid Week 


An editorial in the March issue of National Safety News 
calls attention to National First Aid Week which has bee an- 
nounced for March 11 to 17 by the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. Attention is drawn to the enormous cost of 
neglect, and the fact that industry and the individual will 
profit even more than the manufacturers and retailers of 
pharmaceuticals from more careful attention to the minor 
injuries which do not seem sufficiently serious to demand 
medical treatment. Even though mills are not enrolled in 


the Safety Contest, National First Aid Week is an especially } 


good time to check up on what is being done in accident 
prevention. 
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MERICAS 
PREFERRED 


TUBING 


for 
Pulp and Paper 
Manufacture 





















Produced by the largest 
manufacturer of tubular 
products in the world 


NATIONAL U §S § 18-8 Stainless and Heat Resisting Pipe and 
Tubes are especially recommended for digester relief lines, 
heater coils, pulp stock lines, bleaching tan piping, and sim- 
ilar services where corrosion of equipment or discoloration of 

roduct leads to excessive operating or maintenance costs. 
They are highly resistant to corrosion by sulphate and sulphate 
pulping liquors, bleaches and similar paper-making chemicals; 
they are exceptionally ductile and have twice the strength of 
ordinary steel. Being seamless, NATIONAL U SS 18-8 Stainless 
and Heat Resisting Pipe and Tubes have no welds—no 
uncertainty about full wall- 
strength. Easily machined, 
bent, welded, or otherwise 
fabricated. Available in a 
wide range of diameters, 
wall-thicknesses, lengths, and 
shapes. NATIONAL engineers 
and metallurgists will gladly 
aid in determining the most 
effective application of this 
material to specific needs. 


NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONALUSS STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING PIPE AND TUBES 
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; PAPER AND PULP MILL EQUIPMENT 





FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


The Poole flexible coupling com- flexing materials that require fre- ; 
bines great mechanical strength quent replacement. 
with an unusual capacity for adapt- Using strong specially treated 
ing itself to ordinary shaft misalign- steel forgings, long wearing gears 


ments. It has no springs—rubber— __in constant bath of oil, this coupling 
pins—bushings—die castings or any eliminates your coupling troubles. 


Oil Tight—Dust Proof—Free End Float—Fully Lubricated 
Send for a copy of our Flexible Coupling Handbook 





G B&B A RS 


16000 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 


ALL KINDS — TYPES — SIZES 


MADE BY MACHINE MOULDED METHOD 
Which Insures the Most Accurate 
Cast Gears Made 





REDUCTION GEARS 


THE POOLE GEAR CAN BE USED FOR 
EITHER INCREASING OR DECREASING SPEEDS 


NEW DESIGNS—HERRINGBONE GEARS 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG FULLY DESCRIBING 





; POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


QUALITY [*!X=] SERVICE 
WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The following abstracts are of the 
latest developments found in the for- 
eign press and in the patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of com- 
plete articles and patents can be 
obtained at cost price. 

ENE OIE LETRA TERETE! 


® Influence of Fine Particles 
in Mechanical Pulp 

When to an unbeaten sulphite pulp 
of low initial tearing resistance mechan- 
ical pulp was added in gradually in- 
creasing amounts, the strength of the 
resulting sheet increased slightly at 
first. However, when the ratio of me- 
chanical to chemical pulp exceeded 1:1, 
the tearing strength rapidly waned, and 
this decrease was markedly influenced 
by the percentage of wood flour in the 
original mechanical pulp. The lower the 
percentage of fine particles the greater 
the decrease in strength. When the 
original chemical pulp is well beaten, 
however, any addition of mechanical 
pulp greater than 10 per cent of the total 
causes a rapid decrease in strength, al- 
though here, too, the rate of decrease 
is greater, the lower the percentage of 
wood flour present. These findings are 
for sheets that were air-dried. In gen- 
eral, by running the sheets over a dry- 
ing cylinder, the tearing strength is 
markedly decreased by mechanical pulp 
addition (usually 10-40 per cent) unless 
the original sulphite was highly hy- 
drated. In the latter case, a very slight 
increase in strength was noted, up to a 
40 per cent addition of mechanical pulp. 
Qualitatively, a similar picture obtains 
with regard to bursting strength, except 
that when well hydrated stock is used, 
any addition of mechanical pulp serves 
to lower the strength of the sheet. Only 
with unbeaten sulphite is there any in- 
crease in strength. -The change in 
weight per unit volume is also directly 
correlated with the amount of mechan- 
ical pulp added. The greater the orig- 
inal hydration of the chemical pulp the 
more rapidly does the addition of ground 
wood lower the weight of a cubic meter, 
and here, too, this rate of decrease is 
influenced by the amount of fine par- 
ticles in the mechanical pulp. The less 
there is of this component, the more 
rapidly does the decrease take place. 
The authors have made a painstaking 
quantitative study, changing such fac- 
tors as the percentage of mechanical 
pulp, of wood flour, of sulphite pulp as 
well as degree of beating. Their results 
are fully tabulated and also expressed 
graphically. In general, the most valu- 
able portion of the mechanical pulp from 
the standpoint of strength of the dried 
sheet consists of the finer particles, 
which possess adhesive properties that 
become most apparent when unbeaten 
sulphite is used. E. Meister and G. 
Foeth; Wochbl. Papierfabr., 64, No. 
49,885; No. 51,921 (Dec., 1933). 








@ Concentration of Acid Liquors 
After Parchmentizing Paper 
Depending on the type of operation, 
the residual sulphuric acid, after parch- 
mentizing blotting paper, varies from 
20-29 deg. Bé. (i. e. 27.3-36.8 per cent 
H.SO,), and contains hydrolyzed and 
carbonized organic matter. The recovery 
of this acid is economic if the density 
does not drop below 28 deg. Bé. The 
waste liquor is stored in a lead-lined 
reservoir capable of holding a day’s out- 
put. This container is mounted on 





Cast iron’ plates 


Furnace Gases 
Brickwork 


Elevation 


wooden blocks on a reinforced concrete 
platform, 5-6 meters above the ground. 
The first of a series of 12 rectangular 
evaporating pans is placed about 10-15 
cm. below the outlet of the reservoir, 
so that it may be filled by gravity from 
a cock or a regulated siphon. The 
stepwise or amphitheatre arrangement 


Plan 


Pans 
of the 12 pans above the heating furnace 


is shown in the illustrations. The bot- 
tom of each pan is protected against 
overheating by resting om a layer of 
sand, 10-15 mm. in thickness, supported 
on a cast-iron plate, and may or may 
not be further shielded (depending upon 
its distance from the hottest part of the 
furnace) by layers of fire-brick. There 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN 


is an overflow between each pan and its 
neighbor. Coal is used in firing (ex- 
cepting in test runs, when wood is used 
as fuel). The author advises a series 
of upright lead baffles in the pans so as 
to increase the heating surface and 
expidite evaporation. However, as yet 
such baffles have not been generally 
adopted. The firing of the furnace and 
the rate of evaporation are so controlled 
that when the concentrated acid leaves 
the last evaporating pan, its density 
is 55.5-56 deg. Bé. Between this last pan 
and its overflow, it is expedient to place 








Reservoir 


56°Be. 







= 





Protecting wall 
rire box 





a small lead container provided with a 
vertical partition so that the density 
and temperature of the acid may be 
determined at any time during the 
evaporation. The rate of flow from the 
reservoir is so regulated that it just 
compensates for the evaporation. In 
practice, there should be a rapid rise in 


Overflows 


temperature between pan 1 and pan 4. 
Vigorous boiling (110-115 deg. C.) takes 
place in pans 5, 6, 7 and 8, and the den- 
sity of the acid rises from 29 to 48 
deg. Bé. In pans 9-12, the evaporation 
takes place steadily and the concen- 
trated acid leaves the final pan at about 
145 deg. C. Thence the hot acid is con- 
veyed to a purification system compris- 
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© A lot of consideration is given to the work 
of the advertising man, the artist, the en- 
graver and the printer. How often is thought 
given to the merchant whosupplies the paper? 
Yet without him and the service he renders 
it would be impossibly difficult to produce 
successful campaigns that include any direct 
advertising, or even any sales letters. 

© Few men can make the claim that their 
industry contributes to every other business 
in the community. The printer can say this: 
So can the paper merchant. It would pay 
them to say it more often and say it togetlftr. 








The Unseen Man 


—yet present while 
they plan their 


advertising campaign! 


For each of them can help the other. And the 
paper mill can help both of them to achieve a 
broader recognition of the value of their work. 
© Hammermill is proud to be associated with 
the merchants who are agents for Hammer- 
mill lines and through them to serve the 
printing industry in greater measure than is 
the privilege of any paper mill in the world. 
© Hammermill advertising, whether in a 
national magazine or a sample book, aims 
to cooperate with the printer and the paper 
merchant and to give full credit to the 
service they render. 






HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Penna. 
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ing a series of lead pans connected by 
siphons, in which small amounts of po- 
tassium permanganate serve to oxidize 
the carbon to carbon dioxide, thus de- 
colorizing the dark acid. This oxida- 
tion normally requires from 0.1-0.18 
per cent permanganate (based on the 
weight of the acid). It is carried out 
empirically by a skilled workman, who 
stirs the oxidizing agent into solution 
by means of a lead covered wooden pad- 
dle and compares the color with that of 
a standard acid. Following this, the acid 
is allowed to deposit any sediment in 
the adjoining series of pans, and is sub- 
sequently raised by means of compressed 
air or a Wessling pump into a suitable 
storage tank. A plant having an out- 
put of parchment paper not exceeding 
1500 kilos per day (i. e. one and two 
thirds tons) requires only one skilled 
laborer to run the recovery system. 
“G. M.” Papeterie, 55, No. 24, 1282-89 
(1933); 56, No. 1, 2-6 (1934). 


@ Process for Sulphite Digestion 


The method which is to be used in 
stationary digesters has as its objective 
the use of smaller amounts of liquor 
than are usually required in the sulphite 
cook. The claim is that only 5-7 cubic 
meters of liquor per ton of pulp are re- 
quired instead of the usual 10 cubic 
meters, that the cooking period is short- 
ened, the heat requirements lowered, 
and the product of a more uniform qual- 
ity. To the fully charged digester is 
added a liquor containing the necessary 
bases, as the sulphites, in amounts so 
regulated as to convert the encrusting 
substances of the wood (on warming) 
into the corresponding lignosulphonates. 
This initial stage is followed by a with- 
drawal of 34 to % of the original amount 
of liquor. (Although no specific state- 
ment is made in the patent abstract, the 
presumption is that this withdrawn 
liquor may be utilized further—Trans- 
lator). This is followed by the addition 
of fresh liquor containing the requisite 
amount of free SO, but the volume of 
this liquor is only % to % of that or- 
dinarily employed in the average sul- 
phite cook. The digestion is then con- 
tinued until the delignification is com- 
plete. The liquors are withdrawn at 
the bottom and added at the top of the 
digesters. Patentaktiebolaget Gréndel- 
Ramén, Stockholm. Swedish Patent No. 
77,429. 


@ Production of Halfstuff 


Waste sulphite liquor is neutralized 
and rendered alkaline by means of lime, 
without removing organic matter. Cer- 
tain salts like sodium ammonium sul- 
phite, sodium sulphate, alkali salts of 
organic acids, etc., may or may not be 
added, according to conditions. This 
modified liquor is then used in the diges- 
tion of straws or grasses, which is car- 
ried out until the reaction is acid. Pulp 
obtained in this way may be used in the 
manufacture of kraft papers and card- 
board. The presence of certain organic 
substances, which may be caramelized 
or in suspension in the liquor serve as 
sizing agents in later operations. An 
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example of halfstuff production follows: 
1000 kg. of chopped straw and 2500 
liters of mixed liquor (essentially waste 
sulphite liquor, treated with 20 kg. 
slaked lime, with or without the addi- 
tion of other salts) are heated under 
pressure for several hours in a vertical 
or rotary digester until an acid reaction 
sets in. The gases are vented, and the 
digester is blown. The product which 
is worked up directly without washing, 
into paper and cardboard, has approxi- 
mately the same weight as the fibrous 
raw material used. Dr.-Ing. Ernst 
Strupp, Munich; German Patent No. 
588,577, K1.55b. 


© Purification During the 
Rinsing Process 

The equipment applies especially to 
pulp. The outer boundary of a drum 
(a) revolving about a vertical central 
axis is double paraboloid in form. Dur- 
ing its operation, a narrow circular slit 
(t) formed at the top (as explained be- 
low) serves for the continuous removal 
of particles of dirt at the surface of the 
liquid. The drum widens in shape from 
the bottom to the point (c), forming, 
in section, a parabolic curve. At this 
point, the boundary line of the drum 
curves in the opposite direction causing 





























a constriction in volume up to the point 
(g), where another marked widening 
occurs. Above the drum is a revolving 
ring, wider above than below, which 
may be raised or lowered at will during 
the operation, thus allowing for the 
formation of the slit (t) between the 
drum and the ring. Ribs (q) are at- 
tached to the inner surface of (a). The 
object of the invention is to remove 
floating particles from the surface of 
substances that are in process of wash- 
ing. Maschinenfabrik zum Bruderhaus 
and Dipl.-Ing. Willy Wamser, Reutlin- 
gen, Wiirttemberg. German Patent No. 
583,551, K1. 55d. 


® Humidity and Temperature 

Effects on Strength and 

Elasticity 

By the extensive use of photomicro- 

graphs, the structure of unsized papers 
of various degrees of heating has been 
studied. Examination of sections indi- 
cates that the structure is not felted. 
It leads to the conclusion that in general 
paper fibers in the sheet are laid or lami- 
nated, one above the other, and that the 
layers run parallel to the surface of the 
sheet. Folding a sheet causes its sepa- 
ration into fiber flakes or layers, in each 
of which the individual fibers still adhere 








strongly to each other. These fiber flakes 
seem to be present already in the pulp 
suspension, giving rise to the hypothesis 
that the adhesion between the fibers in a 
flake is greater than the forces holding 
the flakes to each other. As the moisture 
content of a paper decreases, the place 
at which a break occurs shows less and 
less a separation of the fibers, and more 
generally the phenomenon of individual 
broken fibers until the separation ceases 
entirely. This is believed to be due to 
friction between the fibers, coupled with 
a weakening of the adhesive forces hold- 
ing together individual micelles (the 
structural units of which the fiber is 
composed), and of the forces that bind 
the fibers to each other within each 
flake. The fact that when paper is 
heated in a high vacuum, at 125-50 deg. 
C., there is no observable chemical 
change, and no change in X-ray dia- 
grams supports the existence of such 
surface forces. In 1929, Mérch advanced 
the hypothesis that the strength of paper 
was correlated with electrical forces. 
For example, when a sheet was intro- 
duced into toluene (dielectric constant 
2.0) in place of water (dielectric con- 
stant 80), cohesive forces between the 
individual fibers disappeared almost 
completely. Such paper has lost practi- 
cally all its strength. The microscopic 
examination of fiber surfaces does not 
always furnish clear evidence regarding 
the possible strength. In _ general, 
strength rose with temperature up to 
50 deg. C., and decreased past this point. 
If the temperature was kept constant 
at 20 deg., the maximum strength was 
reached between a moisture content of 
1 and 2 per cent. The reversible stretch 
of a paper held at constant temperature 
(i. e. its elasticity) appears to be inde- 
pendent of the moisture content, be- 
tween certain, rather wide limits. A 
load far below that causing rupture, al- 
ready gives rise to a permanent (irre 
versible) stretch, which appears to be 
due to the slippage (Schlupf) between 
the fibers or between the micelles. 
Photomicrographs indicate that a paper 
shows only the fiber slippage, if it re- 
tains more than 5 per cent of water. 
Somewhere between a 5 per cent and 0.5 
per cent of water content in the sheet, 
a clean-cut rupture of the individual 
fibers takes place. This means that a 
slippage between the micelles has oc- 
curred. From that point on, the forces 
holding together the micelles within a 
fiber are no greater than those binding 
the fibers to each other. This leveling 
of adhesive forces is ascribed to the fact 
that water layers obtaining between 
neighboring micelles have the same 
thickness as have the water layers be- 
tween neighboring fibers. As long as 
the only slippage is that between the 
fibers, elasticity curves show a constant 
elasticity. As soon, however, as fiber 
rupture is noted, there is a concomitant 
decrease in elasticity. Between 100- 
150 deg. C., there is evidence of definite 
slippage between the micelles. A com- 
plete destruction of individual micelles 
is correlated with further decrease in 
elasticity. Paper that has been dried 
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Watch any V-Belt in action and here is 

what you will see — 

The top of the belt, as it bends around the 
pulley, is under tension and grows narrow- 

er. The bottom is under compression and grows 

wider. The sides of the belt bulge out. 

A straight-sided V- Belt is therefore forced to 
assume, in the sheave groove, the shape shown 
by the solid lines in figure 1. Two losses result. 

(1) The bulging causes uneven wear on the 
sides of the belt — shorter life! (2) The full side of 
the belt does not uniformly grip the pulley — 
lower transmission efficiency. 

Contrast with this the belt built with the con- 
cave side (U.S. Patent 1,400,539)—the Gates Vulco Rope. 

As this belt bends, the concave side becomes straight (Fig. 2). It 
exactly fits the sheave groove. Two distinct savings. (1) Wear is 
evenly distributed over the whole side of the belt— longer life! (2) 
Uniform side-wall grip on the pulley—no slip—/ull delivery of power! 











Engineering service and stocks avail- 
able in all large industrial centers 


WRITE the GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado 


Re ada: for Valuable Book on Transmission: FREE 
GATES Varco, 
ROPE DRIVES 





















THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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for long time periods at 100 deg. C. is 
no longer capable of regaining all the 
water lost, and there are also irrevers- 
ible changes in strength, indicating the 
relationship between strength and the 
capacity for the retention of a definite 
per cent of water, which is naturally 
lowered by extensive heating. A series 
of curves show the strength and elas- 
ticity variations to which individual 
papers are subjected under specific tem- 
perature and moisture conditions. Loose- 
ly bound water, in thin layers, appar- 
ently surfaces each fiber and each mi- 
celle, so that no two fibers and no two 
micelles in a sheet of paper are in ac- 
tual contact. This intervening water 
film serves as carrier of the adhesive 
forces between one fiber (or micelle) 
and its neighbor. Differences in the 
strength of a paper may thus be corre- 
lated with the thickness of this water 
film. Apparently electrical and not crys- 
tallographic forces are involved. The 
latter are only manifest within the indi- 
vidual micelles, and are protected from 
without by electrical surface potentials. 
(The original article has 21 illustra- 
tions.) A Basberg; Papir J. (Norway) 
21, 103-5, 114-7, 123-6, 136-9 (1933); 
through Papier-Fabr. 32, No. 1, 8-9 
(Jan. 7, 1934). 


@ Effect of Waste Liquors 
on Fish Life 

The deleterious effects of wastes are 
discussed and one case in particular is 
described in some detail. In this case 
the liquors from a sulphate mill proved 
damaging to the salmon industry. Here 
the most serious ingredient appeared 
to be the resin soap formed during the 
cook. A method was devised for de- 
tecting and roughly determining very 
small amounts of this material. It de- 
pends on a strong, fairly persistent 
violet coloration produced by the inter- 
action of rosin and chlorosulphonic acid. 
F. W. Klingstedt; Pappers-Travarutid 
Finland, 15,616 (1933); through Papier- 
Fabr. 32, No. 3,33 (1934). 


® White Mechanical Pulp 


After spruce or other woods high in 
resin content have been ground and the 
pulp thickened, the material is treated 
directly with a solvent for the removal 
of rosin and resinous substances. Care 
during the wet grinding prevents the 
loss of turpentine and obviates the oxi- 
dation of resinous substances in the 
wood. Harald Jensen, of Vindern near 
Oslo, and Johan Bjérn Raeder, Holmen- 
kollen, near Oslo. German Patent No. 
586,559, K1.55a. 


® Calcium Sulphate Free 
From Alkali 


Gypsum overburned in a blast furnace 
is stirred then thoroughly leached with 
water, and sharply neutralized with 
dilute sulphuric acid. The neutral mate- 
rial is especially serviceable in the 
paper industry. It facilitates sizing and 
prevents brittleness in paper. Willy Lar- 
son and Gustav Mosebach, Harz. Ger- 
man Patent No. 505,240, K1.55c. 
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® Screen for Liquor Removal 
in Pulp Digesters 


The equipment for liquor removal 
consists of a tube (9) attached horizon- 
tally to the inner circumference (1) of 
the digester; (9) being made up of a 
convenient number of sections of per- 





forated straight tubes (2), connected 
with each other at obtuse angles, mak- 
ing it possible to construct the screen 
from rectangular plates such as those 
obtained from rolling mills. Aktiebola- 
get Nordiska Armaturfabrikerna, Stock- 
holm. German Patent No. 586,701, K1. 
55b. 


® Solid Lignosulphonic Acid 
and Its Removal from Pulp 


Dr. C. Kullgren emphasizes the per- 
mutite character which the so-called 
solid or residual lignosulphonic acid im- 
parts to sulphite pulps and outlines a 
method for the determination of this 
lignin residue, the principle of which 
depends on an exchange of ions and on 
the assumption that the lignin has 
reached a definite uniform degree of sul- 
phonation. In this determination, the 
calcium-ion bound to the lignosulphonic 
acid in the pulp is leached out by means 
of an acid. In other words, the hydro- 
gen-ion takes the place of the calcium. 
The pulp is then washed with pure, cold 
water until neutral, and immersed in 
pure, Normal sodium chloride solution. 
Again there is an exchange of ions, the 
sodium entering the place of the hy- 
drogen in the lignosulphonic acid resi- 
due. The remaining sodium chloride 
solution naturally becomes acid, due to 
this exchange, and the acidity which is 
titrated is a measure of the lignosul- 
phonate remaining in the pulp. The 
properties of solid lignosulphonic acid 
are interesting and of marked practical 
significance. If pulp containing this 
substance (in which the calcium has 
been replaced by hydrogen) is washed 
with cold water and dried, the product 
is grayish and shows little strength. 
If, however, this same material is 
washed with a sodium chloride solution 
prior to drying, the darkening, degrada- 
tion and weakening of the product are 
entirely prevented. The following quan- 
titative experiment is characteristic: A 
pulp high in residual calcium lignosul- 
phonate was treated with 0.2 Normal 
hydrochloric acid and was washed with 





cold water. The solid lignosulphonic 
acid then became readily soluble in 0.004 
Normal hydrochloric acid at 78 deg. C., 
or even in water at that temperature. 
However, it was practically insoluble 
at 78 deg. C. in a mixture of 0.004 Nor- 
mal hydrochloric acid and 0.05 Norma! 
sodium chloride. This striking modifi- 
eation depends on the exchange of hy- 
drogen-and sodium-ions, the latter form- 
ing a practically insoluble lignosul- 
phonate that is tenaciously retained by 
the fiber and which causes no hydrolytic 
destruction of the cellulose. ~ 

A pulp containing free, solid lignosul- 
phonic acid also caused the inversion of 
pure sucrose solutions at 50 deg. C. 
Since the lignosulphonic acid radicle is 
only slightly soluble at this temperature, 
the sucrose hydrolysis depends on a dis- 
tribution of the hydrogen-ions between 
the water and the pulp. 

Kullgren explains the probable mech- 
anism of the delignification of wood dur- 
ing a sulphite cook somewhat as fol- 
lows: During the first part of the di- 
gestion, the lignin is sulphonated, bind- 
ing largely calcium-ion and to a much 
lesser extent, hydrogen-ion. The ratio 
of calcium to hydrogen-ion in the solid 
phase depends upon the composition of 
the cooking liquor. As the digestion 
proceeds, the free solid lignosulphonic 
acid (i. e., that binding the hydrogen- 
ion) is leached out. A new equilibrium 
is gradually set up between the cooking 
liquor and the ions held by the ligno- 
sulphonate in the wood, so that progres- 
sively an ever decreasing portion of 
hydrogen-ion is taken up by the pulp, 
followed, of course, by the solution of 
the resulting free solid acid. If the 
metallic-ion is completely replaced by 
hydrogen-ion, hot water alone serves to 
dissolve the solid ligno-sulphonic acid. 
If such an exchange is not made, even 
a thorough washing will not remove the 
metal-ion from the pulp. If free solid 
lignosulphonic acid is present and is 
leached out with hot water, very small 
amounts of carbohydrate are removed. 
In other words, the residual pulp is high 
in hemiceJluloses which have evidently 
been well protected during the digestion. 
There appear to be two possible ex- 
planations for the effect of cation ex- 
change during a sulphite cook: (1) the 
solid lignosulphonic acid, due to its hy- 
drogen-ion content works directly as a 
catalyst in causing a fission of the lig- 
nin-carbohydrate complex in wood, or 
(2) the strongly acid grouping devel- 
oped when hydrogen-ion replaces cal- 
cium-ion indirectly affects and activates 
that group in the wood which binds the 
polysaccharide, causing a hydrolysis, 
without, however, exerting the catalytic 
influence of the hydrogen-ion. Kullgren, 
opposing the general views of Higglund, 
favors the second hypothesig, claiming 
that the hydrogen-ions of the cooking 
acid considered apart have little or no 
effect on delignification. Only when 
correlated with the metallic-ion concen- 
tration, has the hydrogen-ion concen- 
preys =! true significance. Carl Kull- 
gren; k Pappers-Tidn., 36, No. 
14/16,. rs (1933); Papier-Fabr. 32, 
No. ly (1934). 
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AeA Awowrsr—Y 
Parchment, Michigan 

‘SD don't sell paper" 

9’ 


said the most successful paper 
salesman we know. 





"I don't sell trucks," said the 
man who walked out of our office the 
other day with an order for a 3-ton 
Mack. And believe it or not, our 
name was actually on the order before 
we had more than a hazy notion what 
make he represented. 


What, then, do these master sales- 
men sell? 


They sell USBS! 


That truck salesman saw our needs 
almost before we did. He knew he had 
just the right truck for that particu- 
lar job. He made us believe it. 


That paper salesman forgets ton- 
nage - forgets price - forgets compe- 
tition. He sells only what his papers 
will do for his customers. 


Let's quit trying to sell horses 
to men who need trucks, and trucks to 
men who need horses. Let's concen- 
trate on selling uses - and on finding 
new uses. Then tonnage will take care 
of itself. 


This mill makes paper for special 
Have you @ paper problem? 


Uncle jake 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
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...the RELIABLE 
BEATER STARCH 









SPECIAL 
Paper Starch 








Used for many years because of its 
quality, uniformity and economy. 


Also—other Starches and Gums 
equally reliable and thoroughly 
dependable in every respect. 


Manufactured by 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
~rooame 17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 





























that the Eagle is screaming 


URE, money is tight... but when a 
small expenditure for a Cambridge 
Surface Pyrometer will save you many 
times its cost... you can’t afford to be 
without one. It picks out the water- 
logged or over heated drying rolls, thus 
saves money in steam and results in 
more uniform product. 


CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT CO I™ 
3732 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 


SURFACE PYROMETERS = 
mndg 4 details of this inserw- © 23 
money and make better paper. 


The instrument is 
ided with 
tatension which on- 


@, 
PIT SOT 
surfaces. 
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New York, March 1, 1934. 


IGNIFICANT indeed was the pro- 
be nounced and almost unanimous 
confidence expressed by the horde 
of paper manufacturers who flocked to 
New York last week to attend their an- 
nual trade convention. This feeling of 
assurance is based on events of recent 
months and indications of what is to 
come. Business in paper is much im- 
proved over that seen not so long ago. 
While there is much room for additional 
expansion of demand from consuming 
quarters and in manufacturing activity 
within the industry, and while over the 
holiday and inventory period at the turn 
of the year the paper market quieted 
substantially, even at the worst the in- 
dustry was in a far better condition 
than at the same season a year ago. 
Moreover, the trend now is forward; on 
various sides are signs of increasing 
consumption of and demand for paper 
of practcally all kinds; stocks accumu- 
lated during the buying surge of last 
summer have been gradually worked off 
in numerous cases and consumers and 
converters are finding it necessary to 
reenter the market to replenish sup- 
plies, and mills making virtually all 
classes of paper and board are again 
encountering a widening demand. 
True enough, the actual expansion in 
paper business during the first two 
months of the new year has been com- 
paratively narrow. There has been, of 
course, the usual normal pick-up follow- 
ing the dullness of the holiday period, 
but otherwise demand has not broad- 
ened to any great extent. The encourag- 
ing feature at present is the- very favor- 
able prospects in view. There seems 
every reason to believe activity in the 
paper industry will reach the lengths 
of last summer, and probably go fur- 
ther, within the next several months. 
Current operations of paper mills of the 
country, as brought out at the recent 
papermakers’ convention, are approx- 
imately 65 per cent of productive capac- 
ity—taking all mills as a single unit. 
This leaves 35 per cent of mill equip- 
ment idle, and yet this does not mean 
that paper manufacturing activity is 
this much below normal, because rarely 
do the nation’s paper mills, even in busy 
periods, operate at more than about 85 
to 90 per cent of capacity basis. Nor 
does it mean that all mills are running 
only at about 65 per cent of their ca- 
pacity; as a matter of fact, demand for 
some kinds of paper is voluminous 
enough to keep mills producing up 
around 85 or 90 per cent, and even at 
full capacity, whereas other types of the 
industry’s product are experiencing 
quiet market conditions and mills mak- 
ing such paper are producing at only 
approximately 50 per cent or less. 
Probably the most important recent 
development in the general business sit- 
uation is the sharp increase in retail 
trade reported in many sections of the 
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United States. Department store sales 
in the metropolitan New York area, for 
example, showed a 15 per cent gain dur- 
ing the first half of February, following 
a 12 per cent or thereabouts increase in 
January. Reports from the South and 
also the Middle West tell of marked ex- 
pansion in retail business. Nothing 
could be more favorable for the paper 
trade, as gains in the retail movement 
of merchandise mean proportionate in- 
crease in consumption of various kinds 
of paper—wrapping, tissue, writing, 
board and others. 

Also, statistics and other indicators 
show that general business in manu- 
facturing, distribution and other lines 
is forging ahead, making steady gains 
in a more gradual or conservative man- 
ner than was the case during the spurt 
of last summer, yet registering consis- 
tent and healthy improvement. Con- 
sumption of paper is keeping pace with 
this general industrial and trade im- 
provement, and that paper manufac- 
turers will soon feel this stimulus seems 
only a matter of a short interval. 

Paper production in the United States 
during the calendar year 1933 is au- 
thoritatively estimated to have totaled 
8,893,000 net tons of all grades, com- 
pared with a total in 1932 of 7,997,872 
tons as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, an increase last year 
over the preceding year of approximate- 
ly 11.2 per cent. The output in 1933 
was divided 977,000 tons of newsprint, 
compared with 1,047,047 tons in 1932; 
1,032,000 tons of book paper, against 
945,936 tons; 3,723,000 tons of boards, 
against 3,303,371 tons; 1,418,500 tons of 
wrapping, against 1,244,443 tons; 523,- 
000 tons of writing, against 424,298 
tons; 464,000 tons of tissue, against 
358,645 tons; 16,500 tons of cover, 
against 14,467 tons; 62,000 tons of hang- 
ing, against 60,661 tons; 319,000 tons of 
building, against 293,549 tons, and 358,- 
000 tons of miscellaneous grades, con- 
trasted with 183,092 tons in 1932. 

Production of newsprint in the United 
States and Canada during January was 
26 per cent greater than in the similar 
month of 1933, with Canadian mills 
showing the greater increase. Ship- 
ments from mills were approximately 
the same as production, so that stocks 
of newsprint at mills remained virtu- 
ally unchanged at less than one-fifth of 
a month’s output, according to figures 
compiled by the News Service Bureau. 

Newsprint production in the United 
States reached 84,194 tons in January, 
compared with 80,895 tons in the month 
preceding and 74,444 tons in the same 
month a year ago. Canadian mills pro- 
duced 188,374 tons in January, against 
175,304 tons in December last and 140,- 
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539 tons in January, 1933. Total North 
American output during January was 
299,278 net tons, contrasted with 283,833 
tons in the preceding month and 238,598 
tons in the corresponding month last 
year. Shipments from U. S. mills to- 
taled 84,796 tons in January and from 
Canadian mills 187,352 tons, a total of 
272,148 tons, compared with 254,316 tons 
in December last and 205,781 tons in 
January, 1933. Mill stocks of newsprint 
at the end of January aggregated 52,495 
tons at both U. S. and Canadian mills, 
against 52,413 tons a month earlier and 
73,339 tons a year ago. 

Under code arrangements, prices of 
paper are quite steady. Minimum bases 
have been established in most divisions 
of the trade, and manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are reported adhering stead- 
fastly to the prices quoted. Consumers 
and converters, evidently coming to real- 
ize they cannot break through the mar- 
ket levels established, are meeting quo- 
tations with less resistance. Not in a 
lengthy time has a more stable price 
situation been witnessed in the paper 
industry. 
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® U. 8. Pulp Imports 
1933 
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Bleached Sulphite ........... 400,633 u 
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CuHEcK up where you will, among our largest users and 
on down to the smallest, and you will find that Detroit’s Products 
Stay Sold. And little wonder, for since those days way back in the 
eighties and continuing up to the present time, our efforts have 
been given to furnishing the highest uniform quality possible. 


Atonc with this, it is, as it always has been, the deter- 
mination of this company to carry into constant practice in all 
of its dealings, those high principles which have been fostered 
by the American Paper and Pulp Association and the National 
Paper Trade Association since their inception many years ago. 
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“MAKERS OF PAPERS OF STRENGTH” 


Petroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper do. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
DETROIT'S PRODUCTS STAY SOLD 














Fitchburg Dack Mills 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 










manufacturers of 


Triane and Maltiple Ply 
Canvas Dryer Felts 







Fine Faced “English Woven’”’ Felts for Fine Papers 
in Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 60 Inches 
to 288 Inches in Width 


Absolately No Felt Marks in Paper 





TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 
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® Papermaking Rags 


A distinctly upward tendency is no- 
ticeable in many descriptions of paper- 
making material, and price advances of 
fair dimension have been scored in 
some grades. Dealers and importers 
stress the bullishness of the supply sit- 
uation, and assert that the strengthen- 
ing of market values is due as much to 
this factor as to the demand emanating 
from consuming quarters. 

In papermaking rags, the various 
grades of new cotton cuttings are in 
more call and very firmly quoted, some 
at new high levels for the present for- 
ward surge of the market, while roofing 
rags are selling freely and at firm to 
rising prices. Fine paper manufactur- 
ers evince broader interest in cotton 
cuttings and in some cases have in- 
creased their purchases fairly substan- 
tially; moreover, they have paid higher 
prices, evidently being obliged to in or- 
der to procure the supplies desired. 
Reports tell of No. 1 new white shirt 
cuttings having brought 7.50 cents a 
pound delivered mills in the New Eng- 
land district, although at the moment 
this appears to be the upper edge of the 
price range, with mills succeeding in 
getting some white shirt cuttings at 
slightly less. New soft unbleached mus- 
lins are reported selling at around 7.75 
cents per pound f.o.b. dealers’ shipping 
points in the East, light silesias 4.50 
cents, blue overall cuttings 4.50 cents, 
mixed khaki cuttings 3.75 cents, black 
silesias 3.50 cents, fancy shirt cuttings 
2.50 cents, and washables 2 cents. New 
linen cuttings are quoted strongly, most 
dealers wanting at least 10.50 cents a 
pound at shipping points for white, and 
8.50 cents for grey linen. 

The run of felt mill demand on roofing 
rags has been for No. 1 classification 
roofing stock, and reports say that sales 
have been made in the East at 1.30 cents 
per pound f.o.b. shipping points for cloth 
strippings and other No. 1 roofing, while 
No. 2 stock is bringing 80 cents per hun- 
dred pounds and perhaps a little higher 
in exceptional instances. The sharp 
rise in mixed woolens rags is part ac- 
countable for the advance in No. 1 roof- 
ing stock, since cloth strippings are de- 
rived from old woolen rough cloth. 
This mixed material only recently sold 
at 2.25 cents a pound; now the price 
level is all of 3.50 cents or more. 

Paper manufacturers continue to buy 
old white cottons and blue cottons in 
very reserved volume while seemingly 
using comparatively few of these rags. 
However, there is a fair export move- 
ment of old whites, and this, together 
with the rise in roofing stock, is serving 
to push market prices on these rags up- 
ward. Dealers as a rule ask at least 


2.75 cents a pound at shipping points for 
No. 1 repacked old whites, 2 cents for 
No. 2 repacked whites, and 1.50 cents for 
repacked thirds and blues, and higher 
quotations frequently are named. 
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Due in good part to high exchange, 
most papermaking rags of foreign origin 
are quoted above a parity with prevail- 
ing market levels here, and importers 
assert it is difficult for them to buy 
abroad profitably. In certain grades, the 
trend in the movement of supplies is 
from the United States to Europe. 


® Old Paper 


Fair advances have been scored in 
prices of some lines of old paper—most- 
ly the low grades—both in the East and 
the Middle West, and the market as a 
whole displays firmness and a rising 
trend. Mixed paper recently moved up 
$2 a ton, East and West, and folded 
news advanced $2 in the West. Ledger 
stock is very firm, as are white shav- 
ings, kraft grades and book stock. The 
market basis in the West on No. 1 
mixed paper is 50 cents per hundred 
pounds f.o.b. Chicago, and in the East 
35 to 40 cents at shipping points, while 
folded news is 70 cents in the West and 
50 to 55 cents in the East. Heavy No. 1 
old books and magazines are selling at 
90 cents or higher at dealers’ points in 
the East, crumpled book stock at 80 
cents, and No. 1 old kraft at 1.20 and 
1.25 cents a pound. Kraft grades are 
especially strong in price, new kraft 
cuttings quoted at up around 1.75 cents 
per pound, and kraft corrugated cuttings 
at 1.35 cents. Sales of No. 1 hard white 
envelope cuttings have been recorded in 
the East at 2.65 cents a pound at ship- 
ping points, No. 1 hard white shavings 
at 2.40 cents, No. 1 soft white shavings 
at 2.10 cents, and extra soft white of 
one-cut variety at 2.30 cents. 


@ Chemical Pulp 


Perhaps the sailent feature in the 
chemical woodpulp market is the firm- 
ness with which manufacturers are 
quoting their product and their seeming 
determination to secure the minimum 
basic prices established, more particu- 
larly as respects bleached sulphite. De- 
mand is fair; while a majority of con- 
sumers are now depending more on sup- 
plies coming in against contracts, which 
apparently are filling their major needs, 
there is nevertheless a moderate cur- 
rent business transpiring, and most do- 
mestic pulp mills are well sold and are 
not over-eager for additional orders in- 
volving shipments for a time. Prime 
bleached sulphite is 2.75 to 2.90 cents a 
pound ex dock Atlantic seaboard basis, 
depending on the several grades, and 
some of the extra qualities are quoted 
at 3 cents and up to 3.25 cents. Un- 
bleached sulphite prices start at 2.10 
cents a pound ex dock and range up to 
2.20 cents for ordinary prime grades, 
and 2.25 and 2.30 cents for easy bleach 
and Mitscherlich sulphites. Kraft pulp 
of domestic manufacture is quoted at 
1.75 cents upward, with 2 cents and 
higher asked on some mill brands. Do- 
mestic bleached soda pulp continues to 









Domestic RAW MATERIALS 


sell at 2.50 cents a pound delivered book 
paper mills. 

Domestic production of woodpulp— 
mechanical and chemical—in the United 
States showed an increase of about 11 
per cent during 1933 as compared with 
1932, according to preliminary figures 
submitted by identical mills. The total 
output last year of all mills is esti- 
mated at 4,241,500 net tons, contrasted 
with the U. S. Department of Commerce 
figure of 3,760,267 tons in 1932. 


® Mechanical Pulp 


Groundwood prices exhibit a steady 
tone and are well maintained. Severe 
weather in many regions has created 
additional demand for spot supplies, 
and, in general, a fair tonnage move- 
ment into consuming channels is noted. 
Canadian groundwood is quoted around 
$22 a ton f.o.b. pulp mills across the 
border or on a range of $29 to $33 de- 
livered consuming centers in upper 
New York State, depending on the haul 
from producing points, and grinders in 
the Dominion evince little or no dispo- 
sition to shade prices. Such domestic 
groundwood as is selling in the open 
market is reported bringing about $27 
a ton at pulp mills. 


@ Chemicals 


Rosin prices have advanced, gum 
rosin now quoted at $5.75 to $6 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at works, and wood 
rosin at $4.80 per 280 pounds. Bleach- 
ing powder demand is reported fair and 
prices hold steady at 1.90 to 2.10 cents 
per pound for bleach in drums f.o.b. 
works. Domestic casein is quoted at 12 
cents a pound for the standard ground 
and 13 cents for finely ground, and at 
15.50 to 16 cents for the imported ar- 
ticle. Caustic soda and soda ash prices 
are maintained under a steady contract 
and spot movement of supplies. 


® Rope and Bagging 

There seems to be a fair call from pa- 
per mills for old bagging, whereas old 
rope remains in a quiet market position. 
Scarcity of scrap bagging, along with 
the demand from consuming quarters 
and comparatively high prices quoted 
from abroad, make for a firm price tone 
and it is doubted that strictly No. 1 
scrap burlap can be bought under 1.10 
cents a pound at shipping points, with 
most dealers and importers asking 
above this figure. Roofing bagging is 
reported bringing 70 cents per hundred 
pounds, and foreign material is said to 
be difficult to procure at this price level. 


® Pulpwood 


Prices of pulpwood are steady to firm 
and reports tell of a fairly good demand 
emanating from consuming. centers. 
The contract movement is consistent, 
and pulpmakers are occasionally effect- 
ing additional purchases in the open 
market. 
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Right down 
Menasha’s 
“complete” 
line of paper 


products, a 


quality, beauty and profit. 


Right Down The 
Line With Menasha! 


CANS 
PAILS 


TOILET 
TISSUE 


WAXED 
PAPERS 


NAPKINS 
PLATES 


PARAFFIN 
CARTONS 


that rival fine old china in beauty and design; 
Waxtex, waxed paper that has won the approval 
of a million housewives as an indispensable 
household ally; and many other “repeat-sale” 
paper products make the name Menasha synony- 


mous with three vital merchandising requisites,-~ 


The Menasha Products Company e@ Menasha, Wis. 


















single stand- 
ard of super- 
ior quality 
is rigidly 


maintained. 





Paper napkins, linen-like in texture, paper plates 
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IMPORTS 


¢ Wood Pulp 


Statistics just released by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce divulge that a 
new high record of wood pulp importa- 
tions into the United States was es- 
tablished during the calendar year 1933. 
A total of 1,733,744 long tons of pulp of 
all kinds, mechanical and chemical, was 
imported into this country last year, 
reaching an aggregate value of $57,399,- 
010, according to the Government’s offi- 
cial figures, showing a gain of 31 per 
cent over the 1,323,179 tons imported in 
1932, having a value of $46,921,373, and 
also registering an increase over the 
1,685,272 long tons of a declared value of 
$89,085,996 imported in 1929, which prior 
to last year had stood as the year of 
largest wood pulp imports. 

Thus, after three consecutive years of 
declining pulp imports, 1933 witnessed 
a reversal of the trend, and receipts 
during the last twelvemonth from all 
sources rose to the highest level ever 
before reached. The big increase last 
year was due to the large rise in im- 
ports of chemical pulp, receipts of which 
totaled 1,545,994 long tons of a value of 
$54,184,091, representing a gain of 33 
per cent over the 1,154,907 tons of a 
value of $43,652,916 imported in 1932. 

Mechanical pulp imports in 1933 
amounted to 187,750 long tons, valued 
at $3,214,919, a rise of 11 per cent from 
the 168,272 tons of a value of $3,268,457 
in the preceding year. Imports of 
bleached sulphite from all sources dur- 
ing 1933 were 400,633 long tons, valued 
at $19,138,468, contrasted with 311,046 
tons of a value of $14,727,214 in 1932, 
while imports of unbleached sulphite 
totaled 643,003 long tons of a value of 
$19,946,124, compared with 508,088 tons 
of a value of $17,047,669 in 1932, and 
receipts of unbleached sulphate or kraft 
pulp amounted to 461,980 long tons of 
a declared value of $12,568,367, against 
310,659 tons at $9,818,674 in 1932. 

Pulp imports into the United States 
from Sweden during the first eleven 
months of 1933 amounted to 713,792 
long tons of chemical, valued at $21,- 
316,147, and 12,159 long tons of mechan- 
ical of a value of $242,211, according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce figures. 
Imports from Canada reached a total of 
438,334 long tons of all grades in the 
eleven-month period, valued at $16,440,- 
511, and comprising 177,606 tons of 
bleached sulphite, valued at $9,194,342; 
70,916 tons of unbleached sulphite, $2,- 
208,859; 26,483 tons of unbleached kraft, 
$948,363; 136,614 tons of groundwood, 
$2,293,956, and 26,715 tons of miscel- 
laneous pulps, valued at $1,794,991. 
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Imports from Finland in eleven 
months last year aggregated 189,648 
long tons, valued at $5,867,239, consist- 
ing of 170,738 tons of chemical pulps of 
a value of $5,539,894, and 18,910 tons of 
mechanical of a value of $327,345. Nor- 
way supplied 95,663 long tons of all 
grades last year, valued at $3,377,718, 
comprising 90,106 tons of chemical of a 
value of $3,295,329, and 5,557 tons of 
groundwood, valued at $82,389. 

Reports from some quarters of the 
trade tell of fair activity in imported 
wood pulp. Consumers in certain in- 
stances are said to be buying on a good 
scale, and a far ways ahead; in fact, up 
to the end of 1935. On the other hand, 
many paper and board manufacturers, 
apparently well stocked with pulp and 
having additional supplies on order, are 
remaining out of evidence as buyers. 
Market prices display firmness. The 
minimum prices established on sulphite 
are fully sustained, bleached sulphite at 
from 2.75 cents up to 3 cents and higher 
per pound, according to grade, ex dock 
Atlantic seaboard, and prime unbleached 
sulphite from 2.10 cents up to 2.30 cents, 
also according to grade. 


® Paper 


December receipts amounting in value 
to $7,081,375, comparing with $7,136,- 
484 in the preceding month and $6,204,- 
526 in December, 1932, brought the total 
value of imports of paper of all kinds 
into the United States during the calen- 
dar year 1933 up to $77,446,538, showing 
a sharp decrease from imports of a value 
of $94,089,418 in the twelve months of 
1932, and a larger decline contrasted 
with the 1931 importations valued at 
$125,623,138, according to official U. S. 
Department of Commerce figures. Stand- 
ard newsprint, to the value of $68,494,- 
657, was imported last year, against 
$84,675,654 in 1932, while the next im- 
portant class of paper imported was 
cigarette paper, imports of which 
reached a value of $3,426,325 in 1933, 
compared with $4,141,144 in the pre- 
ceding year. 


® Paper Stock 


Importations of rags for papermaking 
into the United States during 1933 reg- 
istered a sharp increase over the pre- 
ceding year—very nearly doubling the 
quantity imported in 1932—and were 
also larger than the 1931 imports, 
though far below the totals of other pre- 
vious years. Receipts last year amounted 
to 171,503,795 pounds, valued at $1,413,- 
830, showing a 93 per cent rise in quan- 
tity over the 88,434,994 pounds of a de- 
clared value of $1,161,315 imported in 
1932, and comparing with 116,680,789 









Import and Export 


pounds of a value of $1,571,148 in 1931, 
according to U. S. Department of Com- 
merce statistics. : 

Imports of miscellaneous paper stock, 
comprising old bagging, old rope, waste 
paper, etc., in 1933 reached 105,046,100 
pounds, valued at $1,153,925, contrasted 
with 84,970,166 pounds of a declared 
value of $781,356 in the preceding year, 
and 123,285,085 pounds of a value of 
$1,503,180 during 1931. 


EXPORTS 


In point of total value, exports of 
paper and paper products from the 
United States during the calendar year 
1933 came very close to equaling the 
1932 exports. Since market prices were 
appreciably lower, on an average, last 
year, it seems safe to say that the volume 
of paper exportations in 1933 exceeded 
that of the preceding year; in fact, the 
figures covering the different grades of 
paper show in almost every instance an 
increase in quantity last year over the 
year before. 

Total exports during 1933 reached a 
value of $14,599,007, according to U. S. 
Department of Commerce reports, com- 
pared with shipments of a value of 
$15,407,559 in 1932, and $22,419,743 in 
1931. Exports of newsprint paper last year 
amounted to 22,296,879 pounds, valued at 
$456,808, against 16,927,992 pounds of 
a value Of $447,896 in 1932. Export ship- 
ments of uncoated book paper totaled 
18,382,509 pounds, valued at $862,848, 
against 14,963,103 pounds, valued at 
$787,094, in 1932; of writing paper, 13,- 
526,825 pounds of a value of $884,430, 
against 12,529,315 pounds of a value of 
$859,236; of wrapping paper, 24,373,666 
pounds of a value of $1,249,810, against 
19,260,320 pounds of a value of $1,317,- 
011; of tissue and crepe paper, 3,815,430 
pounds of a value of $544,164, against 
3,676,093 pounds of a value of $554,128; 
of blotting paper, 1,583,377 pounds of a 
value of $148,162, against 1,092,594 
pounds of a value of $117,036, and 
of sheathing and building paper, 
7,215,510 pounds of a value of $176,642, 
against 6,997,166 pounds of a value of 
$187,325. 

Exports of boxboard totaled 44,632,705 
pounds, valued at $946,289, in 1933, 
against 37,504,905 pounds of a value of 
$660,469 in 1932, and other paperboard 
shipments were 18,927,779 pounds of a 
value of $663,099, against 24,725,228 
pounds of a value of $814,086. Paper 
bag exports last year were valued at 
$529,522, compared with $485,158 in 1932, 
while paper box and carton exports 
reached a vaule of $443,734, against 
$628,046. 
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SPEED sano ENDURANCE 





NOW IS THE TIME TO 
ANTICIPATE BUSY DAYS 


As more and more mills from Coast to Coast 
pick up a growing production load, TENAX 
FELTS continue to satisfy the requirements 


of alert superintendents— 





Who keep abreast of changing demands 
Who have learned to rely on TENAX FELTS 


“Non-Users Are The Losers” 
LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
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Hand or 
Overhead Materials 

lransportation: Equipment 
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i mumanaranye secret 


Electric 


Consult your telephone directory under Cleveland Tramrail 


‘THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 







Waste Reduced e 


Storage Capacity 
Inereased 
In this xed paper plant, 
compact grouping of the Tram- 
rail switches, close rail centers, 
and long and short chain suspen- 
sion of the rolls, permitting 
staggering of these rolls, has in- 
creased the storage capacity of 
this stock room about 0%. 
Keeping the rolls off trucks 
and the floor has practically 
eliminated waste. Rolls are 
placed on the carrier in the 
machine room, taken on elevators 
equipped with Tramrail rail to 
the printing presses on the floor 
above, returned the same way to 
the waxing machines, then to 
storage or weighed, wrapped, and 
taken direct to carside,—avoid- 
ing many rehandlings. 
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ys ate <a 
oore ite Co. 

e 


General Electric Co. 
- oO. > ies —p 3 Gor. 
yverson » 
Blow-Off Valves snopes 
East wood- -Nealley Corp. 
Machi 


nes 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Boilers "(Steam ‘Winchester Co. 
ombustion Engr. Co. 
Boilers (Waste Heat) 
Combustion Engr. Co. 
Boller Tubes & 
J. T. Rversen & Son, Inc. 
Brass Wire loth 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
—_ ws (Elevator) 
Goonies Rub. Co. 
Jentrey Mfg. Co. 
nk-Belt Com 
Buibere rag 
. F. Perkins & Son, Inc, 
Bundlin ng 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv'ting Mach. Co. 


Commercia! Solvents Corp. 
Batyl Acetate 
Commercial! Solvents Corp. 





Calender Costin 
J. O. Ross ig. Corp. 
Calender Doctors ‘ 
Beloit Iron Works 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 

Holyoke Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Cale 


nders 
eS Iron Works 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


in Makers Chem. Corp. 


( ) 
Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 

Bronze 


Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
Castings (Corrosion Resist.) 
Carthage Machine Co. 
a 


Beloit Iron Works 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
s (Steel & Semi 


) 
Link-Belt Compan 


Castin, (Sul: ) 
— igan Best Casting 
‘0. 
Soda 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Chain Drives 
Jeffrey M 


y Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
— Chain Co. 


Jeffrey Mfg. 
Link-Belt ae 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Krebs Pigment & Color 
Corp. 
Chilled Iron Rolls 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Chip Crushers 
c age Machine Co. 


Carthage Machine Co. 
ee Co. 


Chromium Corporation of 
America 
Clutch 
Corp. 


Dodge Mfg. 
Link. Belt “hemener 
Moore & White Co. 

Coal & Ash Hand. Systems 
colts helt Co. 
Link it Company 


wg Be Engr. Co. 


. P. Bowsher Co. 

Concrete Reinf. Si 

at T. Ryerson & oe Inc. 
See Engineers 


Cagvepess |. 
c Belt Gomp 
Link- ‘pane? 
Cogsegsts (Belt) 
so ey Rub. Co. 
Jeff: ya 
ano it Company 
(Trim) 


re Winding Mach. Co. 
Cores (Collapaible) 

Smith & inchester Co. 
Corrugated Sheet Metal 

American Rollin —_" Co. 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

Rolls 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Couch 

Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 


D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Link-Belt ny ged 


Morse Chain s 

Poole Foundry & Ma- 
c chine . 
ranes wiing Tractor 

Link-Relt Company 
weling) 
Se Electric Tram- 

re 


Cranes (Locomotive) 
Link-Belt Company 
Cranes, M 


‘0 
Cleveland Electric Tram- 
rail 


udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Crushers (Coal & Coke) 
Jeff: Mfg. Co. 
Link- it pany 
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Cutters 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Molds (New or 
Beloit Iron Works 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
ires 
Appleton Wire Works 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Rolls 
Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


Presses 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
» B. ¥, Goodrich a 
‘empera 
“Fhe 1 Bristol Co. 


Jelolt Iron Works 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Os. Systems 
. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


bay -- e Machine Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
E. Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

du Pont de speagouts & 


» Inc., 
Krebs Pigment & Color 
Corp. 


Combustion Engr. Co. 
J. O. Ross 


Eng. Corp. 
Electric Drives 
General Electric Co. 


rs 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt_ Company 
| y= 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Detroit Graphite Co. 
neers 


‘erguson Engineers 


Hardy 8. Ferguson 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


a Heating and 
J. oO Ross >. Corp. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, ae. 
Ross Eng. Corp 


J. O, 
Fans ee ) 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
J. O. Ross . Corp. 
Felt & Wire 


Moore & White Co. 
Fitchbure ick Mills 


Felts (Jacket) 
Appleton Woolen Co. 


~~ (Woolen 
‘oolen Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
+ weet hers 
~¥  % Sons 
Orr It rs Bisnicet Co. 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Waterbury Felt Co. 
Floor Plates Legg 1 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Foam Killers 
Paper Makers Chem. Corp. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Fourdrinier Wires 
Appleton Wire Works 


Holyoke Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Furnaces i 
Combustion Engr. Sor 





Index to Advertisers’ Products, Classified 


Galvanized Sheets (Iron & 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Sheet & Tin 


Gau rf ) 
The Bristol Co. 
cattzlor ooo Co. 


Gong Suael Ce Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Holyoke zaneeane Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
E. D. Jones rs “Sons Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Poole Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
bone) 
Link-Belt Company 
Poole Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


(Silent Chain) 
a Company 


Poole Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


G 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
(Turbo) 
General Electric Co. 


Beloit Iron W 
B. F. Perkins & "Bon, Inc. 


Link-Belt Company 


( 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Wheels 


Carborundum Co. 
Norton $ 

Hammer Mill 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Unit 


Heaters ( 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Heaters (United , Fan 


J. O. Ress Eng. Corp. 


J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Hoists 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 


» 
Cleveland Electric Tram- 


rail 
General Electric Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Hoists (Portable, Air and 


J.T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Machine 


is 

J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Hose 

B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
Hydrators 

Love Brothers. Inc. 
Hydraulic Machinery 

Holyoke Machine Co. 

Rodney — Mach. Co. 
Hyd pe Aen 
LaMotte Chem ‘od. Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
‘am bridge InstrumentCo. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Indicators (COs, NHs, SO:, 
ete.) 
The Bristol! Co. 
(Super Heat) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Paper Makers Chem. Corp. 
tron & 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


D. es & Sons Co. 
Smith, y "Winchester Co. 


B. > Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
oore & White Co. 
Machine Shop 
J. T. Ryerson 


Cleveland Electric Tram- 
rail 


nm, Ine. 


Mechanical 
Jeff: Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 





Mill Cogs 
N. P. Bowsher Co. 


J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 

General Blectric Co. 

ullen 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Folders 


udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ting Mach.Co. 


ou 
Comb’ : on Engr. Co. 


. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


Paints 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Bmith 


Winchester Co. 


w. Butterworts & Bene 
Holyoke Machine “5 
B. Perkins & Son, 1 

Cutters & 


loit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson Mach. Co. 
Samue! M. Langston Co. 
Moore "s White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Drives 
loit Iron Works 
General Electric Co. 


Link-Belt Ky 
Moore & White Co. 


Downingtown Mfg. Co 
Winchester "Co. 


fammermill Paper Co. 


Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment 


Co. 
E F. Perkins & Son, tne. 
Parchment Manufactu' 


rers 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment 


Perf 
Harrington & King 


Perforating Co. 
otte Chem. Prod. Co. 
Duriron Co. 
Fae Tube Co. 
veren’ & Son, Inc. 
( 
Taylor Forges. — 


( 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Pittsburgh ae ng & 


Equipme 
pe & Tubes "(Stainless) 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburg! Piping & 
uipment Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Holyoke R ny vw Co. 
B. F. a ‘kins £5 - Inc. 
Plates (Iron 
ee tet go. 
J. T. Ryerson & 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 
Pneumatic Tools 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Power 
ae ws Corp. 


Link it Mt Gompany 
Rolls 


Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
B. F. ins & Son, Inc. 
Rolls (Granite) 





Press ( 
Bole orkn > Son, Inc. 
erkins \. . 
Controller (Time 





Ra Co. 


re Jones S. & tone Co. 


Fink. Belt Company 


Thickeners 
rthage Machine Co. 
aaenne Panola Co. 
Mtg. co. 

Link: yh pany 
Pulverized Fuel 

Combustion Engr. Co. 
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IMPROVE YOUR STUFF PUMPING || TISSUE FELTS FROM 


with APMEW OUR LARGE LOOM 
UNIFORM QUANTITY CENTRIFUGAL ) 


STUFF PUMPING SYSTEM 


Which helps keep many machines free from costly 
shut-downs. 
It can do the same for your machines. 
APMEW Centrifugal Stuff Pumps are built to 
handle 6% stuff, smoothly and without clogging. 
Greater efficiency and Greater Economy is 
effected with APMEW SYSTEM than with other 
centrifugal pumps. 








TR FELTS made by The ey 

Felt Company have < mae been out- 

standing for their service, long life an 

production. 

Now we offer these same quality felts 

made endless in all sizes up to 100 feet 

long, made on the latest type, wide felt 

loom built. The TRADE MARK 
GOOD FELTS 


AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY Write us about your requirements. of FE. 


and ENSLENS FALLs, Newyork” "|| The Waterbury Felt Co. 
Canadian Representative: Paper Mill Spent SKANEATELES FALLS, N.Y. 


Ltd., 913 Drummond Bldg., Montreal, P. Q 




















STAINLESS. 


AND HEAT RESISTING ALLOY STEEL 


SHEETS 


AND pot PLATES 


Extra idee and depend 


In the Paper Industry iat = per naig cen 


Insist upon U S S Srainess Steel Sheets — produced potty Rey iin ate. Benes: they ge 
in a number of grades and finishes, and adapted to a , 
wide range of applications. Write for literature and * w 

full information on the following alloys— ~ - 
ete Set, A ustenitic: 18-8; 18-12; 25-12 

055 Cmmaumity dig Se peaeed nar emer Chom SUPERIOR CHI 

tai Foundation, Inc., New York; and Fried. Re A. G. of Germany. R re) S 1 N S 1 Z E . S A T 1 N WwW H i 


This Company manufactures a full line of Galvanized Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, 
AMERICAN Black Sheets, Keystone Rust Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Auto- l N D U s TR 1 A L A H E M 1 © A L S 
Resisting Copper Steel Sheets, Apollo Best mobile Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Bloom Galvanized Sheets, Heavy-Coated | Piates, etc. Write for further-information. PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. PLANTS IN ALL LARGE PAPER-MAKING AREAS 


Distributor of Hercules Wood Rosins and Steam-distilled Pine Oils 
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Duttalo keg & 


pe ( 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Duriron Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Pumps ( ) 
American Paper Mach. & 
Eng. Works 
Beloit” ‘Iron Works 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Dowenetere by -4 Co. 
Moore & Whit 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Pyrom 
The Bristol Co. 
CambridgeInstrumentCo. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Rag tters 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
Simonds WordenW hite Co. 
Recorders (COU:, NHs, SOs, 


etc.) 
The Bristol Co. 
Recorders —— Level) 
The Bristol C 
R ccog Stas Enstrumonts 
rature, Pres- 
one, | umidity, Flow) 
The Bristol Co. 
CambridgeInstrumentCo. 
aoe | nya Co. 
meee (Ch = <5 = 
J. O. Ross lag a 


Ree 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Reels (Automatic Collapsing) 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Refiners 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Love Brothers, Inc. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Regulators (Pressure and 

Temperature) 

The Bristol Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Rewinders 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

Samuel M. Langston Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

Smith & Winchester Co. 
Roll Stands 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Roller Bearing Unite 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Link-Belt Company 





Rolls 
Beloit Iron Works 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
Rolis (Em ) 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
‘ © Covered) 
Beloit Iron Works 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
~_ ~ Ay Mach, Co. 
Roo Systems 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
ae S Siding (Iron & 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Rosin Size 
Paper Makers Chem. Corp. 
Prin’ Units 


elese- heap Mach. Co. 

Paper Conv'ting Mach. Co 
un. Treads 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Save-Alis 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


we 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Screen phragms 

B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


reens 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Screens (Chi; 

ing 
Screens ( 

American Paper Mach. & 

Eng. Works 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
en (Chip) 

Carthage Machine Co. 
Shafting 

Link-Belt Company 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Shafts (Collapsible) 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
Sheet Metal (Annealed) 

American Rolling Mill Co. 


) 
achine Co. 


Sheets. (Iron & Steel) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

Sheets (Stainless Steel) 
American Sheet & Tin 

Plate Co 





Shower Pipes 
American Paper Mach. 
& Eng. Works 
Beloit Iron ery 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co 
ders 
Carthage Machine Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Silent Chain Drives 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt ap aa 
Morse Chain 
aaate of 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co 
& w ng Mach. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Samuel M. a Co. 
Moore & Wh 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Ash 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 
reper Makers i Corp. 


Philiadelphia "Goarts Co. 
Solvents 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


ory 
Beloit Iron Works 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Reduction Units 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
Poole Foundry & Ma- 


ood) 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Sprock 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
Stainless Steel Sheets 
American Sheet & Tin 
a Co. 


Stare. 
Corn Prod. Refining Co. 
Steam Generating Equip- 
ment 


Combustion Engr. Co. 
Steam Meters 
The Bristol Co. 
Steel Bee Shapes, Plates, 
its, 


» Ete, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Stock Cutters 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Stokers 
American Engr. Co. 
Combustion Engr. Co. 





rainers 

Carthage Machine Co. 
Stuff Chests 

E. 2. Jones & Sons Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
Stuff 


Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 
Suction Boxes 
Beloit Iron Works 
E. D. Jones & | Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Sulphite Fittings 
astwood-Nealley Corp. 
Sulphur Burners 
merican vapor Mach. & 


ng. Wo 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Su jenders 


a = Machine Co. 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
swivel Flanges 
MercoNordstromValveCo. 
Tachometers & Tachographs 
The Bristol Co. 


Tank (Rather? 
B. F. Goodrich Kuh. Co. 
Tanks (Iron and Steel) 
Combustion Engr. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
s & Vatse (Weod) 
Hauver-Stander Tank Co. 


Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Tensile h & 


teh ters 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 
Testers (Bursting Strength) 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 
Thermometers 

The Bristol Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Toilet Machine (Hard 

Soft Roll 


) 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co 
eee eas Ma- 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co 
Teanqueeiee (Variable 


Link-Belt Company 

Moore & White Co. 
bie (I-Beam) 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Turbines (Hydraulic) 

Holyoke Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Turbines (Steam) 

General Electric Co. 
Turpentine 

Paper Makers Chem. Corp. 
Valve Balls & Discs 

B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 





ve Specialties 
Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Wm. Powell Co. 


alves . 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Duriron Co. 
Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
Jenkins Bros. 
MercoNordstromValveCo. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Wm. Powell Co. 
Valves (Non-return; Emer- 


gency 
Jenkins Bros. 
Wm. Powell Co. 
Valves (Kelief) 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Wm. Powell Co. 
Abso stems 


Vv Sy 
» O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Varnishes 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Vent: 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
items. 


re 

Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
Washers (Wood) 

Carthage Machine Co. 
Water 

Holyoke Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Weight Governor 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Wet Machines 

Carthage Machine o 

Downingtown Mfg. U 

Smith & Winchester ‘Co. 
Winder Shaf 


Cameron Machine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
inders 


Cameron Machine Co. 
powntngew, Mfg. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Wire, Steel (Plaia or Coated) 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, inc. 
Wires (Paper Machine) 
Appleton Wire Works 
Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
Wood Grapples 
Link-Belt Company 
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SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY 


THAT’S HARD TO 
EQUAL « « « 











us 





HINDE & DAUCH 
Offer Quality and 


Service at Reasonable 
Cost « « « 





Are You Keeping 


Your Mill Up-to-Date? 


Time goes relentlessly forward regardless of 
shutdowns or depressions. And with Time come 


HE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
manufacture extra resilient” KemKook” 
straw paper, test board, single faced 


fundamental changes in alloys. ..changes in 
designs ... changes in methods and processes. 


Constant vigilance and replacement are the 
price the shrewd mill man must pay for keep- 
ing his equipment and machinery up-to-date. 
The new must supersede the old. 


The Duriron Company is constantly at work 
on improvements in metals, methods and ma- 
chines. A year ago we announced DURICHLOR, 
a new alloy with a particularly high resistance 
to hydrochloric acid. Just recently we have 
brought out five new centrifugal pumps of 
simplified design, greater pumping efficiency 
and lower prices. 
Turn to the Duriron Technical Man for com- 
lete information of the many products that 
e Duriron Company has available for both 
pulp and paper mills. Also consult him regard- 
ing special castings for corrosion resistance. 


We are exclusive licensees for the U.S. for the 
Manufacture and Sale of the Panzl Strainer 


corrugated paper in sheets and rolls, 
double-faced and solid fibre board sheets 
and all products made from these semi- 
finished materials. 


For greatest possible service and low 
freight costs, H & D Mills are strategically 
located in Sandusky, and Delphos, Ohio, 
Muncie and Brockville, Indiana, Fort 
Madison, lowa, Watertown, New York 
and Gloucester, New Jersey. Our Canad- 
ian Mills are at Toronto and Trenton, 
Ontario. 


H & D Factories are located in Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Greater New York, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis and Sandusky. In Can- 
ada: Montreal and Toronto. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 





THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 





THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 


445 N. FINDLAY ST. DAYTON, OHIO 


DURIRON 
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useful life.... 
extended periods. 


HIS unusual performance means nothing less than drastically 
reduced costs, coupled with increased operating efficiency 
and improved quality of product—all important factors in the 
renewed competition for business. 


Enduring Utility ~ w~ w w 


ONG after ordinary equipment has been discarded, chrom- 
ium-plated parts continue in regular operation. Protection 
against wear and corrosion does more than simply prolong 
it maintains new-equipment efficiency for 


The trade-mark CRODON assures the best in chromium plate 


CRODON 


‘The Chrome Plate 








Your own investigation of CRODON should be decidedly worth while, judging from the 
experience of many representative companies whose substantial cost-reductions and trouble- 
free operations are consistently attained with the aid of CRODON plate. 











P.O. Box 1546 
Waterbi:ry, Conn. 








3125 Perkins Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chromium Corporation of America 
Executive Offices—120 Broadway, New York 
4645 West Chicago Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


187 East Becher St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Control Accident Costs 


Through Systematic Use of 
SAFETY POSTERS 


ISIT the winning mills of The Paper Ind Safety 
Contest—the mills that operated with no accidents last 
year—and you will see vivid and effective safety posters 
displayed inently upon bulletin boards. Frequently 
changed, these posters get safety across to the workers. 


CA N Are you using posters successfully? The National Safety 
Council produces 63 new and different posters every 


C U i 40) U R month that you can select from, so if you are not getting 


results from your bulletin boards, write the Council at 
once for samples and information. The National Safety 
tH Council wants to help you make 1934 a no-accident year. 


warromay “sarery sovner’ National Safety Council 


A Typical Poster [INCORPORATED NOT FOR PROFIT) 
Council’s most 


Cia i miniatr sove) ioe 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


MAKE IT YOUR 
PERSONAL FILE 


HE PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE contains, in brief, essential 
catalogue literature of many prominent equipment and supply manufac- 
turers that serve the pulp and paper industry. This material has not only been 
arranged alphabetically by firm names, but has been indexed completely by 
products. Such an arrangement makes a convenient file of pertinent equip- 
ment and supply information for production, engineering, purchasing, and 
technical executives. 
q In addition, the catalogue contains a useful information section of approxi- 
mately fifty pages, in which many engineering and technical facts are pre- 
sented for rapid-fire use together with other data of importance. 
q@ Use the copy of the catalogue that is available to you as a part of your 
personal filing system. You will find it both convenient and helpful. 





» » » Address all communications to the « « « 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calender Rolls are the natural 
result of the longest and broadest experience in the highly specialized art 


of making calender rolls. 


Refills and remakes include the rolls of any manufacture, dome.tic or 


foreign, for any application in the paper industry. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, Mass. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 





NO CALENDER CAN BE BETTER THAN THE ROLLS IN IT 
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57 Years of Progressive Growth 


EASTWOOD 


wires are daily demonstrating their low 
cost in operation. Low tonnage costs 
are based on average wire life. Per- 
formance records indicate basic test. 


WIRES & 


furnished in Craft and Straight Weave 
in Brass and Bronze with Eastwood 


Seam and Edge. 


Wire Body—Durable and Smooth 
Seam—Sewed or All Brazed to eliminate mark 
Edge—To prevent cracking 


VALVES 


in Standard Acid Resisting and 
Special Alloys. 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORP. 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





























